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THE ALABAMA INDIANS OF TEXAS 
HARRIET SMITHER 


Near the Big Thicket in Polk County, Texas, lives a small rem- 
nant of the Alibimu and Koasati Indians—commonly known as the 
Alabamas and Coshattis. The two tribes are related, being of 
Muskhogean stock, and both were members of the Upper Creek 
Confederacy. The Alabamas appear in history for the first time 
upon the coming of De Soto. Biedma, one of the chroniclers of 
the unfortunate expedition of the Spanish explorer, tells us that 
after leaving Mavila or Maubila, they marched to the northwest 
until they reached the province of the Alibamo,? which was probably 
somewhere within the limits of the present state of Mississippi.* 
The Gentleman of Elvas states that the governor in April, 1541, 
lodged at a small village called Alimamu, where they searched for 
corn.* Ranjel calls this village Limamu.® Here the Alabamas 
had built a stockade manned by three hundred warriors to resist 
the advance of the Spaniards, but after a sharp engagement, De 
Soto carried the fort, though with considerable loss. Garcilaso, in 

*Hodge, Frederick W., ed., Handbook of American Indians North of 
Mexico, Washington, Government Printing Office, 1907-10, I, 719-20. 

*Bourne, Edward Gaylord, ed., Narratives of the Career of Hernando de 
Soto in the Conquest of Florida, New York, 1922, II, 24. 

*Pickett, Alfred James, History of Alabama and incidentally of Georgia 
and Mississippi; from the Earliest Period, in Owen, Thomas McAdory, 
Annals of Alabama, 1819-1900, Birmingham, 1900, 44-5. 


‘Bourne, Edward Gaylord, ed., Narratives of the Career of Hernando de 
Soto in the Conquest of Florida, I, 108-10. 


*"Ibid., II, 136. 
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his version of the story, calls this fort Fort Alibamo.® The chron- 
iclers also state that De Soto and his men came to an island village 
Coste (also Costehe and Acoste), which was, perhaps, an upper 
village of the Coshattis on the Tennessee River.’ 

After the passing of De Soto, these Indians are again lost to 
view until the appearance of the French in the Gulf region. The 
Alabamas and Coshattis, having moved eastward during the interval 
of a century and more, were then living near the junction of the 
Coosa and Tallapoosa rivers, the two main tributaries of the Ala- 
bama. Here, together with the neighboring Indians, Creeks, Choc- 
taws, Chickasaws, Cherokees, Mobilians, and others, the Alabamas 
were trading with the Spanish at Pensacola, and across the Alle- 
ghenies with the English of Carolina, exchanging their peltries for 
lemburg cloth and blankets of white wool.’ Iberville, governor of 
Louisiana, quick to see the value of this Indian trade in holding 
the province for France, in 1702, established Fort Louis, the first 
site of the present city of Mobile, where, with its easy water com- 
munication inland by way of the Alabama and Tombigbee rivers, 
could be debouched a vast Indian trade, once the friendship of the 
Indians was gained. French presents and French promises had 
their effect, and soon Mobilians, Choctaws, and many other tribes 
were the friends and allies of the French. Not so the Alabamas. 
In 1702, in 1704, and in 1708, they were at war with the French.° 
In the last year the whole Creek Confederacy was aroused, probably 
by the English, for the War of the Spanish Succession was then in 
progress, and Creeks, Cherokees, Catawbas, and Alabamas descended 
the river against the French at Mobile. But for some unknown 
reason the contemplated attack was not made, and the Indians, 


°Garcilaso de la Vega, La Florida del Inca Historia del Adelantado, 
Hernando de Soto, Gobernador y Capitan General, del Reino de la Florida. 
Y de Otros Heroicos Caballeros Espanoles, e Indios, Madrid, 1723, 173. 

"Swanton, J. R., Harly History of the Creek Indians and their Neighbors ; 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 73, 201-2. 

SRowland and Sanders, eds., Mississippi Provincial Archives, 1729-40, 
Jackson, 1927, 260-3. 

*Rowland, Dunbar, ed., Mississippi Provincial Archives, 1763-6, Nash- 
ville, 1911, 81-2; Rowland and Sanders, eds., Mississippi Provincial 
Archives, 1729-40, I, 193; Martin, F. X., The History of Louisiana from 
the Earliest Period, New Orleans, 1882, 104-18; Hamilton, Peter J., 
Colonial Mobile, Boston, 1897, 38-9, 43-4, 49-51, 59-61; Colonial Records 
of North Carolina, Raleigh, 1886-90, II, 422. 
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after burning the huts of the Mobilians above Fort Louis, put 
back to their homeland.’° 

The English were victors in the War of the Spanish Succession, 
nevertheless their influence among the Southern Indians steadily 
declined after its close, a situation due no doubt to the disastrous 
Yamassee and Tuscarora wars, which do not concern us here. 
In 1714, the chief of the Alabamas and other chiefs of the tribes 
near Carolina went to Mobile and proposed that the French erect 
a fort among them. The opportunity was not to be lost. The 
site chosen was a strategic one on a bold bluff of the Coosa, a mile 
from the Alabama village, and the Alabamas aided in its building. 
Fort Toulouse it was called in honor of the Count of Toulouse, then 
director of the colonies; but the usual name by which it was known 
was “Aur Alibamons.”" Adair refers to it as the “dangerous 
Alabahma French garrison.”’* Here Jesuit missionaries minis- 
tered to the spiritual needs of the Indians, and traders received 
peltries and other products of the Indian hunting grounds far and 
near and floated them down the river to the sea at Mobile. Fort 
Toulouse was the farthest inland of the French forts in the South- 
ern province and retained its importance throughout the French 
régime. It stood as a signpost to the English, protecting French 
territory and French trade.** 

The long struggle between England and France for supremacy in 
America came to an end in 1763, and the country of the Alabamas 
passed to the conquerors. There was then a westward movement 
of many tribes, for the savages, warned by the French, held fast 
the idea that the English sought not only to secure their lands but 
to exterminate the race.** Some of the Alabamas remained in 
their homeland ; others, how many it is impossible to state, migrated 
westward. SBossu tells us that they left their former haunts, burned 


“Hamilton, Colonial Mobile, 80; Charlevoix, P. F. X., History and Gen- 
eral Description of New France, translated and edited with notes by Dr. 
John Gilmary Shea, New York, 1900, VI, 25, 39n. 

“Rowland and Sanders, eds., Mississippi Provincial Archives, 1729-40, 
II, 588; Hamilton, Colonial Mobile, 162-4. 

“Williams, Samuel Cole, ed., Adair’s History of the American Indians, 
Johnson City, Tenn., 1930, 267. 

Colonial Records of North Carolina, II, 383; Rowland and Sanders, 
eds., Mississipm Provincial Archives, 1729-40, II, 358. 

*Hamilton, Colonial Mobile, 183; Rowland and Sanders, eds., Mississippi 
Provincial Archives, 1729-40, I, 12. 
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their huts and the fort which they had helped to build, cut down 
the fruit trees in their villages, and drifted down the river in their 
canoes to join the French at Mobile. Here their chief, Tamath- 
le-Mingo, who had been “decorated as a great chief with a medal 
bestowed by the King,” sickened and died with these words on his 
lips, “I have lived like a man, I am going to die like one.” He 
was buried with military honors by his friends, the French.1* The 
Alabamas moved westward across the Mississippi, but they left their 
name on the region and on the stream upon whose banks they had 
lived so long. 

A party of Alabamas consisting of forty men with their families 
made their first new home, according to their own tradition, on 
Bayou Boeuf, from which they later moved to a village in the 
Opelousas district.1* A small village called Alabama was estab- 
lished two miles above Manchac on the Mississippi, and another at 
E] Rapide on Red river, sixteen miles above Bayou Rapide. Those 
who had settled here later went higher up the stream where they 
raised a good crop of corn and hunted buffalo with the Caddoes. 
The greater number of the Alabamas went farther westward and 
settled a village on the Sabine.’* This village and the village in 
the Opelousas district became the chief settlements of the tribe. 
In 1777, William Bartram, the traveller, put in to shore at Ala- 
bama, the village above Manchac, and describes it as “delightfully 
situated on several swelling green hills, gradually ascending from 
the verge of the river.”** The Indians cultivated corn, raised hogs, 
horses, and cattle, and the men acted as boatmen.’® They made 


“Bossu, M., Nouveaux Voyages dans l’Amérique Septentrionale, Con- 
tenant une Collection de Lettres écrites sur les lieuxw, par V’Auteur, a son 
Ami, M. Douin, Chevalier, Capitaine dans les Troupes du Roi, cidevant 
son Camarade dans le Nouveau Monde, Amsterdam, 1777, 134, 139. 

*Swanton, J. R., Myths and Tales of the Southwestern Indians, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Bulletin 88, 120; Report of John Sibley to General 
H. Dearborn, April 5, 1805, in Americam State Papers, Indian Affairs, 
IV, 724. 

"Tbid.; also Claiborne to Dearborn, November 5, 1808, in Rowland, 
Dunbar, ed., Official Letter Books of W. C. C. Claiborne, 1801-16, Jackson, 
1917, 237-9. 

*Bartram, William, Travels through North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
East and West Florida, the Cherokee Country, the Extensive Territories of 
the Muscogulges or Creek Confederacy, and the Country of the Choctaws, 
Containing an Account of the Soil and Natural Productions of those 
Regions together with Observations on the Manners of the Indians, Dublin, 
1793, 427. 

“Report of John Sibley in American State Papers, Indian Affairs, IV, 724. 
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reed baskets and earthenware, and the women and children gathered 
cotton. They were considered harmless and quiet people.” 

About 1790, a large number of Coshattis followed the Alabamas 
westward.**. Their village in the homeland had been about three 
miles below the confluence of the Coosa and Tallapoosa, near where 
the modern town of Coosada now stands.?*?_ That they do not figure 
largely in the chronicles of the period of French rule may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the French applied the name Alibamons 
to many tribes living near Fort Toulouse.”* In 1799, three hundred 
men of the Coshattis were settled on Bayou Chicot in the Opelousas 
district. But they became concentrated in two villages, one on Red 
river in the land of the Caddoes,”* another on the east bank of the 
Sabine, eighty miles south of Natchitoches. There were said to be 
six hundred in this latter village.” 

Hardly had the Alabamas and Coshattis become settled in their 
new homes before Louisiana was purchased by the United States. 
Realizing the value of an Indian trade ministering to a population 
of from thirty to forty thousand natives, controlled hitherto by 
Spain, the Americans endeavored to preserve friendly relations 
with the Indians. William Claiborne, governor, and Dr. John 
Sibley, Indian agent for Orleans Territory, handled the Indians 
with tact and kept the peace.** Natchitoches, founded a century 
earlier by the dashing chevalier St. Denis, became the chief Indian 
post, and here Alabamas and Coshattis traded their bear oil and 
deerskins for provisions and blankets. It was a region of almost 


Tbid.; also Claiborne to Dearborn, November 5, 1808, in Official Letter 
Books of W. C. C. Claiborne, 1801-16, 237-9. 

*Hamilton, Colonial Mobile, 159; Hodge, ed., Handbook of American 
Indians North of Meaico, I, 362-3; Report of John Sibley in American 
State Papers, Indian Affairs, IV, 724. 

Hodge, ed., Handbook of American Indians North of Mezico, I, 719. 

*Tbid., I, 362-3. 

*Morse, Jedidiah, A Report to the Secretary of War of the United States, 
on Indian Affairs, Comprising a Narrative of a Tour Performed in the 
Summer of 1820, under a Commission from the President of the United 
States, for the Purpose of Ascertaining,—for the Use of the Government, 
the Actual State of the Indian Tribes in our Country, New Haven, 1822, 
257. 

Report of John Sibley in American State Papers, Indian Affairs, IV, 
724. 

**Abel, Annie Heloise, ed., A Report from Natchitoches in 1807 by Dr. 
John Sibley, New York, Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 
1922, 5-9. 
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virgin hunting, and all went well with them for a time. One man 
alone on the Sabine killed four hundred deer and sold them at forty 
dollars a hundred. A small party of Coshattis, including only 
fifteen persons, men, women, and children, killed one hundred and 
eighteen bears on the upper Sabine. A bear usually yielded eight 
or twelve gallons of oil, and the skins sold for a dollar each.?’ 

But troubles soon came. Four Alabama warriors who were 
charged with the murder of a citizen of Opelousas were sentenced 
to death.** This outrage was the first offence of the little tribe, 
and their conduct was exemplary. They promptly delivered up the 
murderers to the territorial authorities, the father of one of the 
guilty being among the most active in bringing them to justice. A 
Choctaw had recently been killed by a white man who had not 
been apprehended, and the neighboring Indians were greatly agi- 
tated over the Alabama affair. This inclined Claiborne to clem- 
ency. The exercise of mercy, he thought (and the better class of 
the people was with him) would not only prevent an Indian upris- 
ing and the shedding of innocent blood, but would also be an 
evidence of the disposition of the United States to be just and 
merciful toward the Indians. He pardoned two of the unfortunate 
Alabamas; the remaining two were hanged on August 13, 1808.?° 

Disaffection had broken out among the Coshattis. Tom, brother 
of Red Shoes, one of the chiefs of the tribe, was killed at the salt 
works near Natchitoches by a white man, all efforts for whose 
arrest had failed.*° Sibley’s presents of provisions seemed to 
appease the relations of Tom, but in a few days the two chiefs, Pia 
Mingo and Red Shoes, with thirty-three men from the Sabine 
village, appeared at Natchitoches and demanded satisfaction, Red 
Shoes saying that he could not think of losing his brother for 
nothing. Sibley, although upset at the demonstration, felt obliged 
to respond, and presented Red Shoes with a hat and half-regimental 
blue coat, faced with red, which he had had made of some moth- 
eaten cloth. A new element was introduced into the situation when 


"Report of John Sibley in American State Papers, Indian Affairs, IV, 
4. 


**Claiborne to Madison, July 11, 1808, in Official Letter Books of W. C. C. 
Claiborne, 1801-16, 183-4. 

*Claiborne to Dearborn, August 8, and November 8, 1808; Claiborne to 
Sibley, August 9, 1808; Claiborne to Jefferson, October 5, 1808; in Official 
Letter Books of W. C. C. Claiborne, 1801-16, 185-7, 237-9, 188-9, 222-4. 

*Abel, ed., A Report from Natchitoches in 1807 by Dr. John Sibley, 12-3. 


4 
t 
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a young Coshatti, who had been at Natchitoches with Red Shoes, 
killed a white man, confessed the deed, and admitted that he had 
wanted to commit the murder at Natchitoches, but the chiefs had 
restrained him.*? There were rumors afloat that some of the neigh- 
boring tribes were gathering at the lower Coshatti village for the 
war dance,** and Pia Mingo had gone to the upper village, ostensibly 
to persuade them to come and live on the Sabine. Sibley, however, 
believed that he was sent by Cordero, the Spanish governor at San 
Antonio, as part of a plan to stir up the Indians west of the 
Mississippi against the Americans. These tribes were to be moved 
across the Red and the Sabine where they would make a formidable 
barrier to the invasion of Texas.** 

Immediately after the murder, the Coshattis in the lower village 
began cutting their corn preparatory to abandoning their homes 
and moving into the dominions of Spain.** They crossed the 
Sabine in 1807 and settled on the Trinity about three leagues 
below the village of Salcedo.** On Sibley’s urgent request that they 
come to Natchitoches for a friendly visit, they sent him the follow- 
ing message : 


That they were fully sensible of Our goodness towards them, and 
were greatly distressed at what had happened and they would never 
let go our hands or throw away Our talks; but they had been sent 
for by Governor Cordero of St Antonio, & had promised to go & 
See him, they did not know for what; but that they would Come to 
Natchitoches as soon as they returned from St Antonio and do 
their endeavour to have every thing Settled; but they Could not 
then think of giving up the Young Man who had Committed the 
Murder the fact they did not pretend to deny . . .* 


A few years after their immigration to Texas, a party of Coshattis 
under their chief Rollins, a half-breed, joined the Magee-Gutierrez 
expedition. They were in Kemper’s army against the Royalists at 


“7bid,, 14-5, 19-20, 32-9, 46-7. 

2Tbid., 16-7. 

87Tbid., 23-4; also Cox, I. J., The Lowisiana-Texas Frontier in South- 
western Historical Quarterly, XVII, 154-69. 

*Abel, ed., A Report from Natchitoches in 1807 by Dr. John Sibley, 31-2. 


*Undated MS., “Don Samuel Davenport’s Report of the Indian Nations 
of the Province of Texas” in Bexar Archives, University of Texas Library. 


*Abel., ed., A Report from Natchitoches in 1807 by Dr. John Sibley, 67-8. 
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San Antonio and fought bravely in the battle of Salado and again 
at the Medina.** 

The Alabamas in the village near the Sabine also moved across 
the river—the exact date is not known—and established themselves 
on the Neches three leagues above the junction of that stream with 
the Angelina. Their number was about six hundred.** Here they 
came to be known as friendly and peaceful Indians, and Austin 
thought their assistance and that of the Coshattis would be useful 
in protecting the frontier.*® Eastern Texas offered an inviting 
field to the Indians in the early decades of the nineteenth century. 
Revolutionary, filibustering, and piratical operations after 1810 
had practically depopulated the country so far as the white man 
was concerned, and Shawnees, Biloxies, Cherokees, Creeks, Dela- 
wares, and other tribes crossed the Sabine and the Red to find new 
homes. Of these the Cherokees, the most civilized of the tribes, 
became the dominant Indians of East Texas. 

We get a definite picture of the Alabamas and Coshattis, their 
mode of living, and something of their manners and customs from 
a census of the Texas Indians taken in April, 1831, by J. Francisco 
Madero, commissioner of the state of Coahuila and Texas.*° The 
Coshattis, numbering four hundred and twenty-six, lived in two 
villages on the east bank of the Trinity, not far apart, and about 
forty miles from the mouth. In the lower village consisting of 
thirty or forty detached houses, there were fifty-six families, fifty- 
seven single men, and sixty-four single women. In the upper 
village there were twenty-five houses of wood, the rest were of 
inferior material, and here lived sixty-four families, thirty-one 
single men and forty single women. The number in each family 
is not given. Long King was the principal chief of the tribe, and 
there were two sub-chiefs, Nekima and Keleite. The Alabamas 

“Kenney, M. M., The Indian Tribes of Texas, in Wooten, Dudley Goodall, 
ed., A Comprehensive History of Texas, 1685-1897 ; Dallas, 1898, I, 717-83; 
Brown, John Henry, History of Texas from 1685 to 1892; St. Louis, I, 57. 

*Don Samuel Davenport’s report of the Indian nations of the province of 
Texas; undated manuscript in Bexar Archives, University of Texas. 

“Austin to [Alcalde], May [24], 1824; Austin to Mateo Ahumada, April 
30, 1826, in Barker, E. C., ed., The Austin Papers in Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association for 1919; Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1924-8, II, 800, 1315-6. 
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were situated on the west bank of the Neches in three small villages, 
the principal one being what was known as the old Peach-tree- 
village. They had sixty-nine well-constructed houses in their 
villages, according to the census record, and they numbered in all 
one hundred and three families, one hundred single men and sixty- 
four single women, children not counted. Their chiefs were 
Tallustah (Valiant) and Oppaya. Both tribes had a goodly num- 
ber of beeves and horses, and plenty of hogs. They planted corn, 
beans, sweet potatoes, and peas, and raised enough for themselves 
as well as a surplus to sell and to use for the entertainment of 
strangers. In the hunting season the Indians left their villages 
and with their women and children, their blankets, cooking utensils, 
and tents, they went deep into the woods to enjoy the pleasures of 
the chase. There they procured the beef, bear-meat, and venison 
on which they lived during the winter months.*? The dressed 
skins and bear oil they now sold at Nacogdoches. 

There was a large house in each village devoted to their religious 
cult. Here the Indians assembled each year to sanctify the mul- 
berries and other ripening fruits and grains and present them as 
a thank-offering to their gods, which they said was according to 
their ancient custom.‘ The celebration and rejoicing lasted sev- 
eral days, after which time they ate of the fruits they had presented. 
Failure to abstain from the fruits until after the offering was 
punished by a fine of one deerskin or more according to the offence. 
This ceremony of sanctifying the first fruits was called the busk, 
from poskita or boskita, meaning a fast. The principal busk of the 
Texas Alabamas seems to have been their green corn dance usually 
held in June.** Both tribes used fire-water, but the Coshattis were 
more inclined to drink to excess than the Alabamas.** 

Before many years elapsed, the Americans were settling rapidly 
in Eastern Texas. The immigrant tribes, with the whites pressing 


“Ibid.; also Holley, Mrs. Mary Austin, Tewas, Observations, Historical, 
Geographical and Descriptive in a Series of Letters; Baltimore, 1833, 97-8. 
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“Swanton, J. R., Social Organization and Social Usages of the Creek 
Confederacy in Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
1924-5, 546. 

“Ibid.; also Padilla, Juan Antonio, Report on the barbarous Indians of 
the Province of Texas, translated by Hatcher, M. A., in Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XXIII, 50. 
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closer about them, sought to secure from the Mexican government 
titles to the lands they occupied between the Sabine and the Trin- 
ity. These lands had already been conveyed to others,*® but the 
government was willing to grant to the Indians vacant lands along 
the frontier, where they could form a cordon of defense against 
the barbarous tribes of the West.*® The Indians would not consent 
to remove to the frontier, and Mexican control of Texas passed 
with the immigrant tribes having no legal claim to the soil. 

When the Texas Revolution began in 1835, the provisional gov- 
ernment recognized the importance of keeping the Indians of the 
East quiet, lest they join forces with the Mexicans. To that end, a 
ranger force was created to protect the frontier and keep the Indians 
in check, and a commission, consisting of Sam Houston, John 
Forbes, and John Cameron, was appointed, authorized to guarantee 
to the Cherokees and their associate bands such rights or claims as 
they may have obtained from the Mexican government. Neither 
Alabamas nor Coshattis took any part in the war. The Alabamas 
have a tradition that Houston, when on his way to Washington-on- 
the-Brazos, visited their chief in the old Peach-tree-village, in- 
formed him of the approaching struggle, and advised that the tribe 
remain neutral, for defeat would mean their ruin. Just before 
the battle of San Jacinto, as army and people were fleeing east- 
ward, the Alabamas left for Louisiana.** The Coshattis have a 
similar tradition, but they remained in their villages on the Trin- 
ity.** They slaughtered their cattle to feed the starving women 
and children, and after the battle, it is said that Colita, their chief, 
carried the news of the victory to the border of Louisiana and 
brought the Texans back home.*® The Alabamas returned after 
the war was over and located at what was called the Fenced-in- 
village. According to Morfit’s report to Jackson in 1836 on con- 
ditions in Texas, there were some twelve thousand aborigines in the 
new nation at the close of the Revolution. Of these there were 


“Gammel, H. P. N., Laws of Texas, I, 304. 
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about three hundred and fifty Coshattis with some eighty warriors 
living on the Trinity; and of the Alabamas, sixty warriors and two 
hundred and fifty others, all living on the Neches.°° 

Notwithstanding Houston’s conciliatory Indian policy, the East 
Texas Indians were restless and discontented during the early years 
of the Republic, and there were constant alarms and depredations 
along the frontier. People returning after the “runaway scrape” 
and new settlers in search of lands often encroached upon the 
Indian territory. The treaty made with the Cherokees and their 
associate bands in 1836 failed of ratification, which added to the 
general unrest. Many of the Indians were incited by secret agents 
to join the Mexicans and involve Texas in a general Indian war. 
The crisis was reached in what is known as Cordova’s rebellion, 
which was crushed with the defeat of the Indians and Mexicans 
at the battle of Kickapoo Village, October 16, 1838; and in the 
Cherokee war which resulted from Lamar’s policy of removing 
the immigrant tribes who had no claim to the soil. The Ala- 
bamas and Coshattis were among the associate bands of the Chero- 
kees, but they lived quietly in their villages while this turmoil was 
raging without, although some of the Coshattis were in the battle 
of Kickapoo Village.°' With the Alabamas at this time were a 
few Biloxies and Muscogies (Creeks), who had been in Texas only 
two or three years.°* 

Lamar, whose Indian policy was not conciliatory, was opposed 
to removing the Alabamas and Coshattis. In his message of 
November 12, 1839, he states: 


To the Coshattis and Alabamas, who seem to have some equitable 
claims upon the country for the protection of their property and 
persons, the hand of friendship has been extended, with a promise 
that they shall not be interrupted in the peaceful enjoyment of 
their possessions, so long as they continue the same amicable rela- 
tions towards the Govt. which they have hitherto preserved.”* 


Senate Document, 24 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 20, 13-4. 

“Brown, John Henry, History of Texas, 1685-1892, II, 56; also Rusk to 
Bowles, October 20, 1838, in Gulick and Elliott, eds., The Papers of 
Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, Austin, II, 255. 

“Report of Committee on Indian Affairs, October 12, 1837, in MS., 
Indian Papers, Texas State Library. 

“Smither, ed., Journals of the Fourth Congress of the Republic of Texas, 
1839-40, Austin, I, 11-2. 
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The Alabamas and Coshattis, however, made no pretensions to the 
soil except the right of occupancy. In 1840, they addressed a 
petition to congress for lands somewhere between the Neches and 
the Trinity; the Alabamas desiring land around the Fenced-in- 
village, and the Coshattis at some point on the Trinity, preferably 
at the Baptiste village." 

A relief act for these Indians was passed by the fourth congress, 
granting them a reserve for their exclusive use and benefit; two 
leagues for the Alabamas, including the Fenced-in-village, and two 
leagues for the Coshattis, taking in the Baptiste and Keleite 
villages. The government was at all times to have exclusive juris- 
diction over the Indians, and an agent was to be appointed for the 
two tribes. The act also carried a provision creating a reserve 
thirty miles square on the frontier, to which all friendly Indians 
within the Republic should be removed as soon as circumstances 
would permit.*> Thomas G. Stubblefield was appointed agent and 
selected the lands intended for each tribe. Ebenezer Jewell, the 
surveyor, immediately surveyed the lower league for the Coshattis, 
but owing to high water and sickness, did not complete the surveys 
until some time later.*® 

In 1844, Joseph L. Ellis, then agent for the two tribes, found 
that the lower league of the Coshattis was claimed by Hamilton 
Washington, who was willing, however, that the Indians should 
stay there and cultivate their fields.°’ They had made a good crop 
of corn, and at Ellis’s suggestion the Indian Bureau sent them 
presents of hoes, axes, plows, wedges, and trace-chains ; so for a time 
they seemed contented.** The upper league of the Coshattis was 
completely occupied by whites who refused to give up any part of 
the land. Thus dispossessed, a party of these Indians left their 
homes on the Trinity and joined their brethren on Red river.*® 


“Tbid., I, 62-3. 

“Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 371. 

“Stubblefield to Abner Lipscomb, November 2, 1840, in MS., Indian 
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“Ellis to Western, December 8, 1844, in MS., Indian Papers, Texas State 
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“Western to Ellis, May 31, 1845, in MS., Indian Papers, Texas State 
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There were left of the Coshattis in Texas about fifty warriors, as 
many women, and some thirty-five or forty boys and girls. 

Ellis visited the Alabama town and found it entirely settled by 
whites, with no Indians at all there. When the surveyor appeared 
to run off their land, the Alabamas, taking it for granted that it 
was for the white man, without a word of explanation, picked up 
and left for Opelousas. But they wanted to live in Texas, so they 
returned to find their two leagues in the possession of the whites 
and the graves of their fathers and children in the hands of 
strangers. They had lost not only their land, about two hundred 
acres of which were cleared and under cultivation, but also their 
cattle and horses over an hundred head.*° The Indians settled on 
a league about thirty miles west of Town Bluff on the Neches in 
Liberty county where they put in cultivation some one hundred 
acres and built thirty or more cabins. But shortly after they were 
forced to leave and they became homeless wanderers. The tribe at 
this time is said to have consisted of one hundred and seven men 
with their families and thirty-two young men.” 

The Alabamas were gentle and friendly and lived to themselves 
in peace. The Coshattis were sometimes involved in troubles with 
the whites, and their chiefs took part in the talks and councils of 
the other tribes with the whites, and received their quota of 
presents of blue flaps, sheeting, blankets, hoes, beads, and tobacco.* 
In 1839, some of the citizens of Liberty county accused the 
Coshattis of horse-stealing, and five of the Baptiste Indians were 
murdered.** Colutta, the hundred-year-old counsellor of the tribe, 
alarmed for the safety of his people, sent the following “talk” to 
Lamar: 


Tell the Big Captain of your nation I am a Friend to the White 
Man and have been so always; but the Indians are mad, five of the 


“Petition of Alabama Indians, December 13, 1853, in MS., Memorial No. 
19, File 1, Archives, State Department. 

“Ellis to Western, December 8, 1844, in MS., Indian Papers, Texas State 
Library. 

“Distribution of Presents under $100.00 to each Tribe; Minutes of a 
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Treaty Could Be Made with the Comanches, May 13, 1844, both in MS., 
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1838, in Gulick and Elliott, eds., The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte 
Lamar, II, 211. 

“Petition of Citizens of Liberty County, August 1, 1839, in MS., Indian 
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Cushatta’s are killed, and the balance of the Baptist Indians are 
now seeking safety among the Brush and trying to collect some of 
their horses and cows in order to retreat to some strong Nation or 
Town— The White Man accuses the Indians of stealing their 
Horses for an excuse to murder & Rob the Indians— This is not 
right and it will if persisted in cause a wound never to be heal’d, 
I’m now over one hundred years old. I can’t take my rifle and 
Tomahawk and go to War, nor do I want to do so— I am the 
White mans friend, but will not accuse my nation wrongfully. 

I have given the White man my Lands— 

I have given them bread— and the former Big Captain told me 
that the White man should be my Friends. The white man lies, 
they are doing evil for good; I am for Peace and all my Indians 
are for peace, and if you your Big Captain is determined to murder 
us and destroy our property we will be compelled to surrender and 
die like a Brave Nation should do. 

Times was, when we could have driven the White man off— 
but we were their Friends and did not want to hurt the White man. 


I will live here till I die which cannot be long and I want to 
know what is to become of my people—** 


Lamar upheld the Indians. It was wrong, he said, to punish a 
whole tribe indiscriminately for the misdeeds of a few vicious 
members. War upon these weak and defenseless Indians would 
force them to flee for protection to the more powerful tribes on the 
frontier and from peaceful friends of the Republic, they would, 
for their own preservation, become the allies of the barbarous 
Indians of the West.®* 

Those Coshattis who had left their home on the Trinity had 
taken up their abode along the northern frontier. Some lived 
among the Chickasaws in the United States, a small group was 
collected at Daniel Rowlett’s place on Red river,®® and some, per- 
haps, went to the Coshatti village among the Caddoes, established 
many years before. Marauding bands of these Coshattis, in con- 

*J. E. Ross to Lamar, June 10, 1839, in Gulick and Elliott, eds., The 
Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, III, 16-7. 

©President to Colutta, the Cushatta Counsellor, July 9, 1839, in MS., 
Indian Papers, Texas State Library; also Lamar to “The Citizens of 
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1839, in Gulick and Elliott, eds., The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte 
Lamar, III, 39-40. 
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junction with the Choctaws and a few Chickasaws, descended 
upon the white settlements in Fannin county, robbing and plunder- 
ing wherever they went. The Texans made futile overtures to the 
Coshattis to return and occupy the lands set apart for their use, 
and they also requested Major A. M. M. Upshaw, the agent to the 
Chickasaws, to remove the Coshattis from that nation, with equally 
futile results.°7 The raids continued. Incensed at these repeated 
depredations upon the frontier, Captain Joseph Sowell with a com- 
pany of rangers crossed the river in the summer of 1841, stole upon 
a band of Coshattis, burned their huts, killed ten or twelve Indians, 
and captured the spoils they had stolen on Texas soil. A retaliatory 
expedition of the Coshattis resulted in the death of Captain 
Sowell.** 

After the annexation of Texas, although the United States 
assumed responsibility for the Indians within the state, these bands 
of Alabamas and Coshattis remained under the protection of the 
state government. But the two tribes were landless and homeless 
wanderers. It was at the suggestion of Sam Houston that on 
October 29, 1853, the Alabama chiefs held a council with their 
white neighbors and friends at the home of Samuel Rowe in Polk 
county. Billy Blunt, a Muscogie, and Billy John acted as inter- 
preters. The Indians recited the wrongs and losses they had sus- 
tained since they had been despoiled of the land granted them by 
congress in 1840. They were not willing, they said, to move to 
the Indian reserve on the upper Brazos, but had set their hearts 
on land on Big Sandy creek in Polk county near the Big Thicket, 
an unsettled and uninhabited region on the Trinity. It was in 
this territory that they had made their original settlement in the 
country, and here the chiefs wanted to bring the whole tribe, and 
here live and die. As a result of this council, the Indians peti- 
tioned the legislature for a grant of 1280 acres, or as much more 
as the state was willing to give them, in compensation for the 

“Thomas F. Smith to Anson Jones, January 29, and April 22, 1842, in 
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wrongs and losses they had suffered. If the land on Big Sandy 
was already located, they prayed that the state purchase it for 
them. The value of the two leagues they had lost they claimed to 
be three dollars an acre, a large sum compared to the pittance now 
sought. The chiefs, Antone, Cilistine, and Shemilah, put their 
marks to the document, with P. W. Kittrell as witness, and forty- 
two of the leading citizens of Polk county also signed the petition.® 
Vacant and unappropriated lands on Big Sandy were not obtain- 
able, and in 1854, the state purchased for the Alabama Indians 
1280 acres, or thereabouts, at two dollars per acre, all in Polk 
county, about seventeen miles from the town of Livingston.7° The 
title is vested in the tribe, and the land is tax free and inalienable.”* 

The Alabamas were settled on their reserve in 1854 and 1855, 
three hundred and thirty in all. The new land was heavily tim- 
bered and difficult to reduce to cultivation, but it was not long 
before the Indians had made good clearings and improvements, 
working it in common for the benefit of all.7? For their homes 
they built log cabins with floors and chimneys and sometimes with 
a little porch.** They raised plenty of corn and potatoes and 
planted fruit trees in their village. They had cattle and horses 
and several thousand hogs to supply meat for the whole tribe, and 
the Big Thicket abounded in game. During the season of cultiva- 
tion, they not only worked their own crops, but also helped their 
white neighbors. The Indians enjoyed the confidence of the better 
class of people around them, although some of the whites tried to 
drive them from their land, plundering their stock and forbidding 
them to hunt for their strayed stock beyond the limits of their own 
land.** 

The Alabamas were now prosperous and contented, living apart 
in a world of their own. When their crops were made and gath- 
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ered and housed, then came their happy days. As of old, they 
went back to their Indian life and enjoyment. They broke up 
into hunting parties, and with their women, their children, their 
horses and tents, their blankets and household utensils, they went 
into the tall pine forests and deep recesses of the Big Thicket, and 
there they revelled in the wild and exciting sports of the chase. 
When they returned to their village, their horses were laden with 
bear oil, deer meat, and deerskins, both for their own use and for 
market. 

The Alabamas have the usual Indian characteristics of reticence 
in the presence of white people, and seeming sternness and gloom, 
reckless generosity and indifference to the future, devoted attach- 
ments and implacable resentments, and a distaste for confinement 
and continued application. They possessed the Indian’s fatalism 
and seemed indifferent to death, meeting it apparently without 
fear or reluctance. Yet they regarded the suicide as a coward and 
denied him the rite of sepulture.** An anonymous writer in the 
Texas Almanac for 1861, who lived among the Alabamas for twenty 
years, spoke their language, and knew them as intimately as a 
white man could know an Indian, describes them as a happy people, 
kind, warm-hearted and gay, docile and confiding, happy in their 
domestic relations, and with unlimited hospitality. The gravest 
fault of Alabamas and Coshattis alike was a fatal passion for ardent 
spirits. Nevertheless, it was rare to find habitual drunkards 
among them. 

The Indians were fond of festivals of all kinds, ball plays, dances, 
and games. Their ball plays have been described as a combina- 
tion of tennis and football.** They delighted in childish pleasures. 
Kenney in his Indian Tribes of Texas tells us that when he was 
a boy he saw a company of Coshattis at Houston in 1837; 
a salute was fired from a small steamer and with each discharge 
“they laughed gleefully like little children.”"7 A curious custom 

™First Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1879-80, 180; 
also Swanton, J. R., Social Organization and Social Usages of the Indians 
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among the Alabamas was that at certain festivals, all the children, 
both boys and girls, passed in array and received a flogging of 
such severity as to draw blood, after which they were lectured by 
one or more of their elders.** Both tribes were fond of dress and 
of showy colors and ornaments, especially of silver. The Coshattis 
wore flowered chintz shirts and adorned themselves with silver 
pendants from their noses.7® Olmsted met a group of Alabama 
Indians at Lake Charles in 1854 “riding through town with baskets 
and dressed deerskins for sale. They were decked with feathers, 
and dressed more showily than the Choctaws, but in calico; and 
over their heads, on horseback,—a curious progress of manners—all 
carried open black cotton uwmbrellas,”’*° 

The Coshattis had not fared as well as the Alabamas. In 1855, 
aided by Houston, they, too, presented a memorial to the legisla- 
ture®! and, “in consideration of their services to the country, and 
their devotion to the early settlers of Texas,”** they were granted a 
tract of six hundred forty acres.** The land was never located. 
Chickasaw Abbey, their chief, selected a home in Polk county on 
land which belonged to non-residents, and here about ten lived. 
The remainder of the tribe was scattered around in Polk and 
Liberty counties, disorganized, broken in spirit, and without hope. 
The whole number of the tribe in Texas at that time did not 
exceed eighty, including women and children.“ 

Scarcely were the Alabamas settled on their land before the 
question arose of removing them and the Coshattis to the Indian 
reserve on the upper Brazos, a large district placed at the disposal 
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of the United States by the state as a home for Texas Indians. 
R. S. Neighbors, Federal Indian agent, and Governor Runnels both 
urged removal as best for the welfare of the Indians and for the 
preservation of the race. There was an abundance of land on the 
reserve, and here, they claimed, the Indians would be assured of 
peace and protection.*® As early as 1842, an effort had been made 
to remove the Alabamas and Coshattis and other tribes to the 
upper Brazos, or to a specified portion of the public domain on the 
northwestern frontier. Such were the provisions of a bill intro- 
duced in congress which failed of passage.*® In 1858, a bill for 
their removal became law, but a condition precedent was the con- 
sent of the Indians to be removed.** It was thought that if the 
Alabama and Coshatti chiefs could be induced to visit the reserve, 
this could be easily obtained.** James Barclay was appointed agent 
to negotiate such consent,*® and five thousand dollars was appropri- 
ated to pay the expenses of the removal. 

The task presented serious difficulties. The two tribes felt at 
home in their haunts in East Texas and had always seemed to 
dread association with the Indians of the plains.°® The Alabamas 
were satisfied where they were if they were only allowed to live in 
peace. Their chiefs, nevertheless, agreed to go with Barclay to see 
the reserve lands.** The Coshattis had everything to gain by re- 
moval, but the consent of their chief was not readily obtained, 
because the Indians seemed to have lost all confidence in the prom- 
ises of the whites.°? In the summer of 1858, Barclay and the 
Indians, together with a small party of white men, set out for the 
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reserve.*> They reached the upper Brazos agency in October** just 
after the frontier settlers had attacked the lower reserve—whither 
it was intended to remove the Alabamas and Coshattis—and ex- 
pelled the Indians with slaughter. “Charity and humanity,” Run- 
nels said, “forbid carrying them where they might at any 
time be indiscriminately slaughtered, for no other cause than that 
the Creator had made them Indians.”** Suggestions were made to 
remove the two tribes to the Choctaw and Chickasaw reserve, or to 
the lands of their brethren across Red river, but the season was 
far advanced, and, notwithstanding the Muscogies and Coshattis 
both expressed a willingness to go, the matter was dropped.*® 

The Alabamas continued to live on their own land, where, with 
their consent, Barclay removed some of the Coshattis. The rest 
lived wherever they could find vacant lands in Polk and Liberty 
counties. About seventy-five Muscogies were settled close by on 
the Trinity. Billy Blunt, their chief, had married an Alabama 
woman, and the tribes lived amicably together.°’ But the fear of 
removal continued in the minds of the Alabamas, and on December 
29, 1859, the chiefs of the tribe wrote Governor Houston as follows: 


The undersigned Antone head chief, and Cilistine Thompson, 
and John Scott inferior chiefs wish to say to Sam Houston, that 
they know him— that he is a great and good man, a friend to the 
Indians and that they love and respect him more than any other 
white man living— They are glad that he is governor, and wish 
that he could always be governor. 

They wish to say that they are now comfortably living on land 
given them by the state. They have made plenty of corn and 
potatoes and have many hogs, and cattle, and horses. The white 
people do not beat, nor rob them, nor steal any thing of much 
value from them. All they desire is to be allowed to live where they 
now are and to cultivate their fields in peace. Many of the 
Coshattis have come to live with the Alabamas on their land. There 
are about five hundred Alabamas old men, women, and children 


*Runnels to Barclay, March 18, 1859, in MS., Governors’ Letters, Texas 
State Library. 

“Barclay to Runnels, October 26, 1858, in MS., Governors’ Letters, Texas 
State Library. 

*Runnels to Barclay, February 12, 1859, in MS., Governors’ Letters, 
Texas State Library. 

*Ibid.; also Barclay to Runnels, February 11, 1859, in MS., Indian 
Papers, Texas State Library. 

"Barclay to Runnels, March 3, and a 18, 1859, in MS., Governors’ 
Letters, Texas State Library. 
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included, and two or three hundred Coshattis including all. There 
ought to be some more land given for the Coshattis. They further 
say that Jim Barclay has been their agent for nearly two years. 
They believe he does not wish them driven off, and that he is now 
a friend to them. And if they have the power to choose an agent, 
they would choose him, because they fear that they might other- 
wise get an agent who would consent to their removal.°** 


Barclay was a Runnels’ appointee, and as such not acceptable 
to Houston who chose R. R. Neyland as agent for the Alabamas.*® 
In his report of 1861, Neyland estimated the value of the Indians’ 
property, real and personal, at $30,000. They had then about four 
hundred acres in a good state of cultivation, had made plenty of 
corn, and had begun the cultivation of cotton. They had three 
hundred head of cattle, three hundred fifty head of horses, and 
about two thousand hogs. Their number was given as one hundred 
thirteen males and one hundred females. Neyland considered the 
Alabamas honest and industrious and thought they would do well 
if undisturbed.*”° 

The Civil War came on, and into its maelstrom were drawn these 
isolated and inoffensive Indians. They were excellent horsemen, 
and it was proposed that the Alabamas, Coshattis, and Muscogies 
form a company and join Colonel G. W. Carter’s regiment of 
Lancers, then drilling at Chappel Hill.1°* This company did not 
materialize. Twenty joined Captain Bullock’s company at Wood- 
ville in March, 1862, and their bounties were paid them.*°? Antone, 
the chief, and sixty-five others were recruited and wanted to go, 
but remained behind because they thought the governor required it. 
Neyland, who was on Colonel Carter’s staff, had resigned to join 
his regiment, and A. J. Harrison, his successor, was permitted to 
organize the Indians into a company for home defense.*°* The 

Antone and others to Houston, December 29, 1859, in MS., Governors’ 
Letters, Texas State Library. 

*R. R. Neyland to Houston, September 25, 1860, in MS., Governors’ 
Letters, Texas State Library. 

oR. R. Neyland to F. R. Lubbock, November 4, 1861, in MS., Governors’ 
Letters, Texas State Library. 

Ibid. ; also Harrison to Lubbock, December 5, 1861, in MS., Governors’ 
Letters, Texas State Library. 

Records, War Department. 

*R. R. Neyland to Lubbock, April 4, 1862, and Harrison to Lubbock, 


December 5, 1861, February 17, and April 4, 1862, in MS., Governors’ 
Letters, Texas State Library. 
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twenty who enlisted in Bullock’s company were discharged in De- 
cember, 1862. 

The statute books bear evidence that amid the perplexities and 
troubles of the Confederate period and the years immediately fol- 
lowing, the state was not unmindful of the welfare of these Indians. 
In 1861, 1863, 1864, and 1866, acts were passed fixing the salary 
of the agents, defining their duties, and making appropriations for 
the three tribes.1°* In 1866, the same rights were extended to the 
Muscogies that the Alabamas and Coshattis possessed, and three 
hundred and twenty acres of land were granted to them.’° This 
land was never located. Billy Blunt said later that if the state 
would cancel the grant and furnish them a few agricultural imple- 
ments instead, they would be able to make a living.?”° 

The transfer of the Alabamas, Coshattis, and Muscogies to the 
guardianship of the United States was proposed by Governor 
Throckmorton in 1866. He suggested to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs that these Indians would be greatly benefited by a 
few gifts which the state, because of its poverty, was unable to 
bestow. “Thousands of dollars of money is distributed annually,” 
he said, “by the government to other tribes who continually depre- 
date upon our citizens and . . . something might be given to 
the unfortunate ones . . . who have always been peaceable & 
honest.”2°? The Davis administration likewise considered the 
Indians as properly the care of the Federal Government, and in 
1870, they were placed under military rule.*°* A bill empowering 
the Secretary of the Interior to remove the Alabamas and Coshattis 
to some place among the Creeks in the Indian Territory was intro- 
duced in Congress in 1873 and lost.*°° 

The war impoverished the Alabamas to some extent, but the 
census of 1880 shows them in a prosperous state again. Their 


Gammel, Laws of Texas, V, 541, 696, 719, 1047-8. 

187 bid., V, 1086-7. 

Hexecutive Documents, 41 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 1, Pt. 4, 790-2. 

17Throckmorton to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, September 20, 1866, 
in MS., Throckmorton Papers, University of Texas Library; Washington 
to Throckmorton, July 17, 1867; Washington to Rowe, July 7, 1867; Rowe 
to Washington, July 15, 1867; Washington to Taylor, July 16, 1867, in 
MS., Governors’ Letters, Texas State Library. 

**Hxecutive Document, 41 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 1, Pt. 4, 790-2. 

"House Executive Document, 42 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 234, 1-3. 

4°In MS., Census Records for 1880, I, 4, 8, 9, 23-6. 
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chief at this time was John Scott, who was one of those who 
enlisted in Bullock’s company. He served the tribe more than 
forty years, dying in 1913, at the advanced age of one hundred and 
seven years.**? 

The chief force in the advancement and civilization of the 
Indians in the last fifty years has been the work of the Presby- 
terian missionaries among them. It was largely through the ef- 
forts of Dr. Samuel Fisher Tenney that the interest of the church 
was aroused and a mission for the Alabamas established and sup- 
ported by the East Texas Presbytery.** The Reverend Mr. 
Thomas Ward White preached the first Protestant sermon to them. 
He won their friendship with a Christmas tree laden with gifts 
for the whole tribe, contributed by people all over the United 
States.14* In 1881, the Reverend Mr. L. W. Currie and his wife 
began their work among the Alabamas. A church with fourteen 
Indian members was organized, a rough church building was 
erected and a school established. The church was burned by out- 
laws, which interrupted the work for some time. After Mr. 
Currie’s death in the missionary field in Alaska, Mrs. Currie re- 
turned to the Alabama village as a missionary teacher, serving 
until 1900.%* In this year Dr. and Mrs. C. W. Chambers began 
their ministry, he as pastor and she as teacher of the mission 
school, which was then supported partly by the church and partly 
as a public school. The Indians now have several good school 
buildings, a clinic, and a large and commodious church erected on 
the old dance and ball grounds of the village. The home of the 
missionaries is just off the reservation. The Indians would not 
permit them to build on their land, because, they said, General Sam 
Houston had told them never to allow a white person to live on their 
land.**° In later years, however, after their school grew into a 
four-teacher school, they have permitted the teachers to live on the 
reservation, but in government-owned buildings. 

Since the coming of the missionaries, the Indians have been 

™Lesesne, S. M., Tribe of Indians Living in Eastern Part of Texas in 
Dallas News, February 26, 1911. 

“Reminiscences of Samuel Fisher Tenney,” MS. vol., 8-9. 


u3White, Dabney, Alabama Indians, First Finders of Oil in East Texas, 
are Living Penniless but Contented Lives in Dallas News, March 29, 1931. 


™ House Document, 62 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 866, 13. 
“Information obtained from Dr. C. W. Chambers. 
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undergoing a radical change in their manner of living. As late 
as 1890, they continued to live their simple, primitive life, adher- 
ing to the language and customs of their ancestors, and governed 
by their own chief and surordinate chiefs. They held their dances 
and ceremonials. They worshipped their own gods; Abba Mingo, 
the “chief of the sky,” was the god of the Alabamas; the chief god 
of the Coshattis was called Emila-hé-Mikoé, “he who never dies.””2* 
With greater educational facilities, the Indians have begun to dress 
like white citizens, to use English names, and almost universally to 
speak the English language, although in their homes they continue 
to use the Alabama tongue. They have continued to cultivate their 
farms. But only about thirty-five per cent of their land can be 
classified as agricultural, and this has become exhausted from crude 
and unscientific cultivation over a period of fifty or sixty years.” 
They have continued to work for their white neighbors on their 
farms, and also in the sawmills and logging camps of the region. 
But the supply of merchantable timber has been rapidly decreasing, 
and this source of income is being checked; there is little or no 
market for their handicrafts,—earthenware, reed baskets, and moss 
saddle rugs; and the game in the Big Thicket is becoming scarcer 
and scarcer; so the Indian has been facing increasing poverty and 
distress with the succeeding years. 

As early as 1896, Mr. J. C. Feagin and other citizens of Liv- 
ingston undertook to interest congress in behalf of the Polk county 
Indians."** The United States had been liberal with other tribes, 
and it was thought something might be done for the Alabamas and 
Coshattis. The solution first proposed was for the tribes to secure 
allotments on the public domain under the law of 1887, or for them 
to avail themselves of the privileges of the Homestead Act of 1884, 
extending the benefits of the law to persons of Indian blood.**® 
But the Indians were unwilling to leave their own land. In 1910, 
and again in 1918, the Department of the Interior made an investi- 
gation into the condition of the Alabamas and Coshattis of Texas 
with the same result in each case; viz., that their greatest needs 
were more land and vocational education to enable them to make a 


7 bid. 
"House Document, 65 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 1579, 1-4. 
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living.’*° In 1910, the department hesitated to recommend the 
purchase of land for fear it would prove an entering wedge for 
similar appropriations for other tribes. However, the department 
did recommend an appropriation for additional facilities in agri- 
culture and other pursuits.‘** Congress did nothing for these 
Indians in 1910. In 1918, the Secretary of the Interior recom- 
mended an appropriation of $100,000 for the purchase of land, 
and an additional appropriation of $25,000 for the purchase of 
livestock and agricultural equipment.'** But congress went only 
so far as to appropriate $5,000 for the education of the Alabamas 
and Coshattis, this money to be used for the construction of a 
school building, including equipment, upon land belonging to the 
Indians. There was also an additional annual appropriation of 
$2,000 to be expended for educational purposes under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior.'** 

Ten years later, in 1928, the United States purchased 3071 acres 
of land in Polk county adjoining their original reserve to be held 
in trust for the Alabama Indians of Texas. The purchase price 
was $29,000.1** A state highway runs through the entire tract, and 
it is crossed by three streams. About two-thirds of the land is 
covered with timber, and the remaining third is available for cul- 
tivation. The grantees retained perpetual royalty rights in oil, 
gas, and sulphur.**® 

The Indians are subject to state and county laws, but they have 
never been regarded as citizens of the state, nor have they been 
called upon to exercise any of the duties incident to citizenship. 
By Federal statute of 1887, they became citizens of the United 
States.*° During the World War about one-half of the adult male 
members of the tribes volunteered for service, but they were not 
accepted because they were Indians.*** The state has erected better 
dwellings for them, has given them seed and livestock, has provided 


2°House Document, 65 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 1579, 1-4. 

11H ouse Document, 62 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 866, 4. 

2H ouse Report, 70 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 824, 2. 

7340 Stat. L. 586, Sec. 22. 

445 Stat. L. 883-1900; Deed Records, Polk County, vol. 88, 209; vol. 342. 

2° House Report, 70 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 824, 1-3; House Report, 70 Cong., 
2 Sess., No. 2318, 1-8. 
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medical attention for them, and has appointed a full-time agent to 
look after their interests.1*° The Indians receive aid under the 
Smith-Hughes act, and in 1927, by special act the state granted 
them rural aid.'*® Under a coéperative agreement between the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the State Board of Control, 
their classroom building is to be enlarged, a new shop building to 
be constructed and manual training equipment purchased, and a 
light, water, and sewer system to be installed.*° The census of 
1930 gives the number of Indians in Polk county as two hundred 
forty-five as against two hundred forty-eight in 1920, and two 
hundred two in 1910.1*4. Their chief is Charlie Thompson, who is 
known as Chief Sun-Kee.**? 

Through all the years the Alabamas have maintained their racial 
integrity, and since the days they moved westward across the 
Mississippi they have been known as peaceful and friendly Indians. 
During the century and more that they have lived in East Texas 
but few crimes can be laid at their door. As of old, they raise 
corn, peas, potatoes, peanuts, a little cotton, and they have peach 
trees in their village; they also raise cattle and hogs and a few 
ponies. But now an agricultural supervisor teaches them the 
proper cultivation of the soil and the care of their livestock. 
There is the busy hum of the schoolroom where once were the 
ancient ball plays, the dances, the ceremonials. In 1911, the 
Indian children were accounted the best writers and singers among 
the school children of the county.’** The boys have a champion 
basket ball team. The girls of the domestic science class prepare 
each day a well-balanced luncheon for all the children of the school. 
A young woman of the tribe is now one of the teachers of the 
Indian school. It is a far cry from Tamath-le-Mingo, “decorated 
as a great chief with a medal bestowed by the King,” leading his 
people down the river to Mobile, to Charlie Thompson, Chief Sun- 
Kee, ruling a small remnant of his tribe in the Indian village near 
the Big Thicket in Polk county, Texas. 

“8Ibid.; also General Laws, 42 Legislature, Reg. Sess., 637. 

™General and Special Laws, 39 Legislature, 1 Called Sess., 106. 

Aoreement between Commissioner of Indian Affairs and Board of 
Control, September 18, 1931; in MS., Files, Board of Control. 

1 Fifteenth Census of the United States, Population, III, Pt. 2, 1015. 

%2Tnformation obtained from Dr. C. W. Chambers. 


18Tesesne, S. M., Tribe of Indians Living in Eastern Part of State in 
Dallas News, February 26, 1911. 
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NEW ORLEANS NEWSPAPERS AND THE TEXAS 
QUESTION, 1835-1837 


JamEs E. WINSTON 


“Without a press,” wrote General Maximo Gomez, the Cuban 
chieftain, on the eve of the Spanish-American war, “we shall get 
nowhere.” So at the time of the Texas revolution, the fact that 
the journals of the southern states, and especially those of New 
Orleans, were friendly to the patriot cause, was a powerful factor in 
determining the final destiny of the Texas republic. The attitude 
of the newspapers of this city touching the questions of recognition 
and annexation during the crucial years 1835-1837, was a potent 
factor, at least in the South, in arousing and crystallizing public 
sentiment on these two important issues. 

A number of years ago Dr. Alexander Dienst pointed out in his 
article, “New Orleans Newspaper Files of the Texas Revolution,” 
that the standard of journalism in this city at that time was high, 
the editors being influential party leaders as well as fluent writers.* 
This period has been described as the golden age of New Orleans 
journalism. “Well written and printed, the newspapers of the 
Crescent City up to the time of the Civil War led those of the 
whole country in the matter of good taste and typographical 
beauty.”? Further examination of these old newspaper files only 
serves to strengthen the impression of Dr. Dienst that the great 
moral support accorded Texas at the time of her revolt against 
Mexico has not been sufficiently emphasized.* Pages might be 
filled with extracts from the editorial columns of the four dailies 
that were on the whole friendly to the Texan cause in support of 
this view. One brief statement from the Commercial Bulletin 
of May 4, 1836, must serve to illustrate the tone of the New 
Orleans journals: “In the sacred name of right, justice and 

1Alexander Dienst in the Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation, IV, 140-151. 

*John S. Kendall, “Early New Orleans Newspapers,” Louisiana His- 
torical Quarterly, X, 383-401. 

’Dienst, as cited, 142. For a detailed narrative of the services ren- 
dered Texas by the citizens of New Orleans at the time of the revolu- 
tion, see the Louisiana Historical Quarterly for July, 1927. 
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humanity, it is no time to calculate cold policy and expediency— 
let us then do something for Texas.”* 

From the outbreak of the Texas revolution to the attainment 
of recognition by this government the stirring events that took 
place in that province constituted front page news. The journal 
just quoted in its issue of January 7, 1836, shouted: “Texas, 
Texas, the all absorbing topic of the day is Texas.” In the col- 
umns of the New Orleans dailies appeared long articles setting 
forth the origin, progress and contemporary state of the colonial 
settlements; these set forth in glowing terms the rich rewards in 
the way of material success that awaited the emigrant. Important 
documents such as the Texan declaration of independence, accounts 
of the battle of San Jacinto, news of Fannin’s massacre,—to men- 
tion only a few illustrations—were printed in the New Orleans 
journals at least two weeks before appearing in the leading news- 
papers of eastern cities. The local press thus served as a kind of 
publicity bureau, so far as the rest of the country was concerned, 
for what was happening in Texas and Mexico.® Reporters met 
the incoming vessels from these two countries to learn the latest 
news bearing on events in which the entire city was interested. 
The Bee complained that its intelligences from Mexico, procured 
at great expense, were copied anonymously in other papers.® As 
has been already intimated, most important of all perhaps, was the 
moral support accorded the struggling Texans in the editorial col- 
umns of the more influential journals. “The people of New 


‘This journal was edited by Putnam Rea at this period. Its columns 
are valuable for matters pertaining to trade, industry, shipping, etc. 

‘Joseph Ficklen writing to Stephen F. Austin from Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, in August, 1836, has this to say: “There is so little of what we 
hear entitled to credit from your country that I should suggest the plan 
of some faithful person writing regularly te the papers in New Orleans 
all of whom appear friendly and supply the most of the news we re- 
ceive.’ Eugene C. Barker, The Austin Papers, III, 428. 

‘Issue of September 14, 1836. For the history of L’Abeille de la 
Nouvelle Orleans, or the Bee, “much of the most important of the ante- 
bellum foreign language journals published in New Orleans,” see Ken- 
dall, “The Foreign Language Press of New Orleans,’ Louisiana Histori- 
cal Quarterly, XII, 363-382. Its editor at this time was Jerome Bayon, 
an able man. It was a stout defender of Whig principles after the rise 
of this party. It was published at 110 Chartres Street, appearing Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Friday, Saturday, two pages in English, and two in 
French. In 1829 a Spanish section was added, and for a while the paper 
appeared under the triple title of L’Abetlle, the Bee, and La Abeja. The 
editor announced at the beginning of December, 1835, that the “subscrip- 
tion list was rising to 2000.” Issue of December 2, 1835. 
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Orleans and of the United States at large were disposed to side 
with their kith and kin beyond the Sabine; but the feeling lay 
dormant, and it took editorials breathing patriotism in every line, 
to awaken them into doing something.” 

As is well known the desire to purchase Texas was a matter of 
protracted negotiation on the part of this government during the 
administrations of John Quincy Adams and of Andrew Jackson. 
This phase of the Texas question was all but ignored by the New 
Orleans editors. The Bee, after indulging in the high-flown state- 
ment, ““May the American eagle extend its fostering wings over all 
her descendents and imitators in the cause of freedom and the 
sovereignty of the people,” asserted with emphasis that the pur- 
chase of Texas should not once be entertained by our government ; 
indeed, the notion of complete severance from Mexico was prema- 
ture. This opinion was expressed in the fall of 1835. Some 
months later the same journal broached the possibility of acquir- 
ing Texas by purchase as an alternative to recognition. But the 
former alternative was not to be expected until Mexico had made 
a complete conquest of its revolting province. For that country’s 
national honor was at stake, and of that Mexicans had a much 
larger quantity than some of our citizens seemed disposed to con- 
cede them.* This was an unusual admission for a New Orleans 
editor to make; for the prevalent view was that the people of 
Mexico were sunk in “besotted ignorance and gross superstition.” 
The Commercial Bulletin did not believe the pride of the Texans 
would be hurt by Uncle Sam offering a few millions for its 
acquisition.° 

No sentiment was expressed in the New Orleans papers in favor 
of Texas remaining an independent republic, a thing which was 
advocated by some of the spokesmen of South Carolina and of 
Mississippi.*° The Bee in its issue of April 25, 1836, alluded to 
the fact that it had been censured by a few for its warmth in con- 
sistently advocating the cause of Texas. By way of reply it was 
affirmed that besides being anxious that the liberty of the press 
should contribute to the liberty of the world, the editor had “acted 


7Alexander Dienst in the Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation, IV, 142. 

SIssues of November 11, December 5, 1835; March 19, June 1, 1836. 

"Issue of September 24, 1836. 

“George P. Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of Texas, I, 152. 
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from that perspicacity common to intelligent experience.” A few 
months previous to this, however, the tone of the Bee had been 
anything but friendly to the Texan cause. It was high time, 
asserted the editor, that the citizens of New Orleans should awake 
from their “Texas reverie” and recognize their duty to a friendly 
nation. Too much damage was being done the commercial rela- 
tions existing between the city and Mexico. The suggestion was 
made that other states might contribute volunteers, New Orleans 
contributing only money and arms." The news, however, of Fan- 
nin’s massacre and the adoption of the Texan declaration of inde- 
pendence brushed aside for the time being all such considerations 
of prudence and restraint. For now it was held that by Texas 
declaring its independence the propriety of interfering had been 
totally altered. As a result fervid appeals were made in the col- 
umns of the Bee for “Texas and liberty,” for the “holiest of all 
causes,” ete.” 

The attitude of the Commercial Bulletin may be inferred from 
an excerpt of an editorial of July 18, 1836: “We are decidedly in 
favor of Texas. Its people are engaged in a just and righteous 
struggle; the sympathy excited in their behalf in this country is a 
cause for rejoicing.”** About a month previous the editor had ex- 
pressed the hope that recognition might be achieved by July 4th, 
and believed this would come to pass upon the arrival in Washington 
of the two Texan commissioners, Grayson and Collingsworth.** At 
any rate the questions of recognition and of annexation should be 
kept separate; delay in according the former might throw Texas 
into the arms of a powerful and jealous rival, for England no doubt 
would acknowledge her independence. As is well known the danger 
of foreign interference was to be a potent argument with southern 
editors eight years later when the annexation question was to be 
thrown into politics. 

The attitude of the administration in regard to Texas was 
naturally a matter of grave concern to those interested in seeing 
its independence recognized by this government. The Washington 
correspondents of the Bee and of the Commercial Bulletin kept the 


“Issue of December 28, 1835. 
“Ibid., April 4, 8, May 14, 1836. 
“Issues of March 29, 31, 1836. 
“Issue of June 14, 1936. 
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readers of these journals informed of the discussions in both houses 
of Congress dealing with Texas, and of the speculations and gossip 
in the national capital as to the intentions of the President. In a 
letter of December 6, 1836, the correspondent of the Bee spoke of 
the sensation created in Washington by Governor McDuffie’s 
message to the legislature of South Carolina deprecating any inter- 
ference with the affairs of Texas.‘° Commenting upon Jackson’s 
message of December 21, 1835, the Commercial Bulletin expressed 
surprise and disappointment at its contents. For the feeling was 
general in New Orleans that as a nation we were morally and 
politically bound to accord recognition without delay. Such action 
was only just, rightful, expedient.** In May this journal was in- 
formed by its Washington correspondent in a communication dated 
the fourth of that month that the “Old General was in a perfect 
tornado about Santa Anna’s course in Texas”; the old fellow was in 
a very bad humor and “the very devil is to pay.” Such was the 
excitement felt at the course of events in Texas, that should the old 
man give his voice for war against Mexico, “it is done.”** Though 
it was highly probable, in the opinion of the editor of the Com- 
mercial Bulletin, that a large majority in Congress favored recog- 
nition, he felt that it was upon the people of Texas that the 
responsibility primarily rested whether the new republic should 
take its place with dignity among the powers of the world, or 
should fall a prey to local divisions and unworthy wranglings 
among themselves, thus basely forfeiting the respect of mankind.** 
A powerful opposition, led by John Quincy Adams, was striving to 
block the steps necessary for recognition, and in July the readers 
of this journal were informed that the most strenuous efforts of the 
friends of Texas would be tasked to achieve that end before the 
adjournment of Congress.*® By this time, however, that body had 
adjourned, but not without expressing itself with well-nigh unanim- 
ity as being in favor of recognition, whenever circumstances might 
justify such a step. 

Over and over again it was pointed out by the Commercial 
Bulletin and other local journals that Texas had in operation a 


Issue of December 21, 1836. 
*Issue of January 7, 1836. 
“Ibid., May 28, 1836. 

*Ibid., June 2, 1836. 
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successful civil government, and was undoubtedly able to maintain 
the physical independence it had virtually achieved. So why 
should recognition be further delayed? This government would 
not permit any foreign dictation in regard to any proposition from 
an independent Texas. There need be no apprehension of a war 
with England or France if we interfered.2? Whatever differences 
might have existed among partisan journals in the South as to 
the merits of the Texas question, now as in 1844, they were a unit 
in repelling the prospect of foreign intervention. Their attitude 
on this phase of the matter was voiced in an editorial in the 
Commercial Bulletin: “It is the duty of the United States to offer 
Texas their fellowship, if she is found deserving of it, if all Europe 
frowned upon the measure. We ought to acknowledge them at 
once, since the moral consequences of our recognition will be un- 
conscionably great. There is no longer any doubt of their ability to 
maintain themselves, and they will have in successful operation a 
civil government at the meeting of the new Congress.”** Similarly, 
the Bee in commenting upon a debate in the House of Commons 
in August upon the Texas question, agreed with the New York 
Courier and Enquirer that it was clear that England’s role betrayed 
a hatred for the prosperity of the United States. That power 
would neglect nothing to render fruitless the Texan struggle with 
Mexico, nor would it spare any effori to prevent the dismemberment 
of the Mexican republic. It was clear that England feared great 
damage to her commerce if Texas were annexed by the United 
States.2? Since there had been so many “vetoes” at home, the 
prospect of any more from abroad was not alarming. There was 
nothing to fear from Mexico, if that enfeebled and bankrupt 
country should take up arms against us.** 

The message of President Burnet issued at Columbia, Texas, 
October 4, 1836, was characterized by the Commercial Bulletin as 
a “well-written, dignified and manly document,” well calculated to 
inspire additional confidence in the stability of Texas. Having 
thrown off the yoke of ecclesiastical intolerance and of central 
despotism, that country was justly entitled to a place among the 


*Ibid., September 17, 23, 1836. 

™Quoted in the Telegraph and Texas Register, October 15, 1836. 
“Issue of September 23, 1836. 

*Commercial Bulletin, September 24, 1836. 
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nations of the earth.* A long editorial in the issue of October 6, 
1836, sought to refute the arguments of the National Intelligencer 
that the conduct of Texas was unwarrantable. 

In November of this year William H. Wharton, after spending 
a few days in this city, left for the national capital by way of 
Louisville and Wheeling, Va. He had been designated by Presi- 
dent Houston as minister to negotiate with the administration for 
the recognition of Texas, as well as for its immediate annexation 
to the United States. Needless to say he carried with him the 
best wishes of the citizens of New Orleans for the success of his 
mission.”> In January of the new year the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Commercial Bulletin wrote his journal that the 
President was favorable to Texan projects despite his milk-and- 
water message, which was probably the work of Van Buren, who 
“did not like the nest of Nullifiers growing up in Texas.” <A day 
later there followed this comment: “The President has taken as 
bold a stand as he dares at present,—but Texas has the old man’s 
heart after all.”?* In this statement was tersely summarized the 
attitude of Jackson. A local correspondent, who styled himself 
“An Old Resident of Texas,” declared that country belonged to 
the United States in 1818 and still belonged to her; the people of 
Texas had the right of possession. Texas should send a commis- 
sion to Washington, “blend her two titles together and claim the 
guarantee of just and legal rights.” They should act as the people 
of Baton Rouge had done in 1810." 

Delay on the part of the administration in according recognition 
taxed the patience of the Commercial Bulletin almost to the break- 
ing point. Why should the President hesitate, the editor queried ? 
There could be no doubt of the ability of Texas to maintain its 
independence. Was Jackson waiting to bring Santa Anna to Wash- 
ington in order to negotiate for the purchase of that province? 
Was the wily Mexican to be sent back home to effect a ratification 
of a treaty of cession? Such were some of the questions which 
confronted the perturbed editor. The President’s message of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1837, was a shock to the New Orleans journals. For not 


*Tbid., October 20, 21, 22, 1836. 
*Tbid., November 29, 30, 1836. 
*Ibid., February 4, 6, 1836. 
*Ibid., January 30, 1836. 
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only was it downright blunt and not to be tolerated by the powers 
of Europe; the whimsicalities displayed in it would surprise even 
the Mexicans. Its belligerent tone was declared to be merely a 
“ruse de guerre.” The wily chief, Santa Anna, would propose to 
surrender Texas, and Mexico in terror would yield.** Finally at 
the close of this month came the long hoped for news that recogni- 
tion by this government was only a matter of a few days. The 
Washington correspondent of the Commercial Bulletin, writing 
under date of February 17th, reported “good tidings of great joy 
for the friends of Texas.” On the day previous the Committee on 
Foreign Relations in the House reported favorably a resolution 
providing an appropriation to defray the expenses of an agent to 
Texas. Reference was made by the correspondent to the great 
value attaching to the measure by monied men. The correspon- 
dent’s letter closed with a hallelujah note of “glory to God in the 
highest.”*® The incidents connected with the reception of Texas 
“into the great family of nations” have been often told and need 
not be repeated here. 

Before leaving this phase of the subject attention may be called 
to the most unique argument that was advanced by any of the 
New Orleans journals touching the question of recognition. This 
was in the form of an editorial which appeared in the Commercial 
Bulletin the latter part of June, 1836. In this the editor con- 
tended that the United States, having concluded a treaty of amity 
and commerce with an alliance of sovereign states, all independent 
of each other, and each nation a contracting party in the treaty 
stipulations, this country had thereby acknowledged the political 
independence of each of the states of Mexico. That country hav- 
ing wilfully abolished the federal administration charged with the 
conduct of foreign relations of all and each of the confederated 
states, it followed that the isolated position of the Texans was due 
to the acts of Mexico alone. The former political status of the 
states of the federal union had not suffered the least alteration. 
The treaty of amity and commerce of 1831 could not vary in its 
principles of friendship with respect to Texas, whose faithfulness 
to its former engagements should not be punished by a denial of 
its nationality. The imputation of rebellion, aggression, and the 


*Ibid., February 10, 13, 17, 1836. 
*Ibid., February 29, 1837. 
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like, could apply only to the Mexicans, who had assailed a pacific 
people, whose sovereignty and independence was set forth in the 
constitution of 1824. Acknowledging the nationality of Texas, 
however, did not obligate this country to sustain it by war.*° 

It was in the summer of 1836 that certain events dampened the 
enthusiasm of some of the New Orleans journals in their attitude 
toward Texan aspirations. Among these was the seizure of the 
“Pocket,” and rumors that the “Brutus” and other Texan cruisers 
were being fitted out in this port to prey on Mexican commerce. 
A considerable amount of excitement naturally was aroused in 
business circles, and this was reflected in heated discussions pro 
and con which, for a long time, furnished a theme for local cor- 
respondents as well as for editors of the leading papers.** The 
fear that commercial relations with Mexico,—for the local mer- 
chants carried on a lucrative trade with that country—might be 
interfered with caused the Bee, as early as May, to assume a dis- 
tinctly hostile tone toward the Texan belligerents. Congress, it 
asserted, had been delinquent in passing such legislation as was 
necessary to safeguard our treaty rights; the result was that the 
national honor was being desecrated by this country tolerating 
armed interference in favor of one of the belligerent parties. Citi- 
zens of the United States, forgetting their faith as a nation solemnly 
pledged to the Mexican government, had despoiled a friendly nation 
of one of its fairest provinces. Cupidity, born of speculation, had 
caused the resort to arms, and would follow peace. American 
citizens should at least remain neutral. To receive Texas into the 
Union would witness a shameless departure from the policy of not 
interfering in the domestic quarrels of other nations. Replying 
to the Commercial Bulletin that feared attacks of Mexican cruisers 
upon American commerce, the Bee declared Mexico did not dare to 
take one-half the liberties with our flag that Texas did. It was 
not surprising to find our commerce with Mexico dwindling, as the 
summer wore on. The editor of the Commercial Bulletin had 
shown scant consideration for the interests of the mercantile com- 


*Thid., June 23, 1836. 

“Henry Austin writing to Asa Brigham and J. S. D. Byrom, March 
31, 1836, refers to the “alarming excitement” produced in the city, and 
expresses the fear that “the disposition to aid our cause which has been 
so ardently evinced by the citizens of New Orleans will be speedily 
changed to an extreme disapprobation.” Eugene C. Barker, The Austin 
Papers, III, 322. 
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munity, in that he had condoned breaches of our neutrality by our 
citizens, not to mention the questionable activities of General 
Gaines upon the southwestern frontier.*? Yet a few months later 
we find the Bee declaring that nothing but the obstinate disposition 
of the Mexican government prevented acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of Texas by this country.** In view of the critical com- 
ments of the Bee, and of the hostile attitude of the Post and Union, 
it is not surprising to find Carson, writing to Burnet under date of 
July 9, 1836, that he had learned at Philadelphia that the Mexi- 
cans had purchased the Bee, “now the Vehicle of their falsehoods 
and Villanies.”** On the other hand we find General Cos com- 
plaining of the virulence of the New Orleans gazettes against Santa 
Anna and himself.** The True American protested against selfish 
and ignorant persons permitting little trade interests to extinguish 
every spark of liberty and philanthropy in not failing to sustain 
“the sacred cause of liberty in Texas.”** 

In view of the circumstances connected with its founding, it is 
not surprising that the interesting journal—E/ Correo Atlantico— 
during its fugitive existence, should have assumed a uniformly 
friendly tone toward the cause of Texan independence. This paper, 
as its name indicates, was printed in Spanish for the purpose of 
making an appeal to those of that nationality living in New 
Orleans.**7 It was established during this period by George Fisher, 
its editor being A. de O. Santangelo. The latter was a native of 
Italy, who went to Spain in 1821. He then went to New York, 
and thence to Mexico City. Banished he made his way to Phila- 
delphia; then upon the invitation of Santa Anna, he returned to 

*Issues of May 28, June 7, 10, 17, 18, 22, July 16, August 27, Septem- 
ber 5, October 13, November 8, 1836. An impassioned plea for the rec- 
ognition of Texas by this government was printed in French in the Bee 
of July 8, 1836. The same journal declared the Texans had shown a 
constancy, bravery, heroic devotion and self-sacrifice rarely found among 
other nations (issue of August 5, 1836). 

87bid., October §, 1836. 


“George P. Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of 
Tewas, I, 109. Cf. the Telegraph and Texas Register, September 21, 1836. 

SQommercial Bulletin, June 10, 1836. 

Quoted in the Telegraph and Texas Register, September 20, 1836. 

*Yet George Fisher, writing to Stephen F. Austin from New Orleans, 
July 7, 1836, said that “Spaniard, French and [a] great many Americans 
here are against it, those that are friendly do not subscribe on the plea 
of being in Spanish and cannot understand it.” Eugene C. Barker, The 
Austin Papers, III, 387. 
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Mexico. Banished a second time he came to New Orleans. A 
Texas journal describes him as a “devoted friend of Texas, and the 
indefatigable advocate of liberal principles of government.”** The 
journal never was self-sustaining and, as a result of its limited cir- 
culation and brief existence, naturally never exerted anything like 
the influence of the more prominent journals, such as the Bee. 
Fisher in a letter to Austin, who was a subscriber, described the 
financial straits of the editor due to the lack of subscribers, which 
was attributed to its devotion to the revolutionary cause and to the 
language in which it was printed. Yet he was convinced of the 
journal’s value to Texas in dividing parties in Mexico, and in 
precipitating a revolution there. ‘Texas, he declared, should sup- 
port Hl Correo Atlantico as a counter to the Mexican government 
subsidizing the Echo of Louisiana. In another letter to Austin, 
under date of August 23, 1836, Fisher wrote that Hl Correo 
Atlantico had been silenced for “want of the needful.” Regular 
files had been forwarded to leading journals in London, Paris, 
Hamburg and Augsburg, and he was optimistic enough to believe 
that shortly Austin would see the “European Papers teaming with 
the Cause of Texas, and deprecating the barbarities and butcheries 
of Santa Anna.” He was confident of enlisting the sympathies of 
the French and English in favor of Texas. The editor, in a letter 
to Austin, August 15, 1836, announced the suspension of his paper, 
which at that time had oniy seventy-one subscribers. The last 
four numbers had been published at the “expense of the old Gentle- 
man,” as Fisher termed the editor.*® Only a few issues of this 
interesting journal have been preserved. In one of these the editor 
wrote that those Americans who had recently gone, or intended going 
to Texas, had not committed a greater offense than previous emi- 
grants who had gone to that colony, that is, they were as innocent 
of any wrongdoing as the original settlers.*° 

The True American, edited by Major John Gibson, the “faithful 
and bold,” pronounced it impolitic and quite too premature for 
Texas to wage a war for absolute independence. Final success was 


8Telegraph and Texas Register, August 23, 1836. 

*Kugene C. Barker, The Austin Papers, III, 387, 397, 417, 421, 463, 
etc. There is no record of any New Orleans journal with the title “Echo 
of Louisiana.” 
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not to be hoped for, even with aid from this country.*t This was 
written hardly more than a week before the battle of San Jacinto, 
which virtually achieved the independence of Texas. Since her 
cause was a righteous one, the old Picayune declared: “We go for 
Texas, and know she will be triumphant.”** The first number of 
this journal appeared January 25, 1837. It was a little four-page 
folio, published at No. 38 Gravier street, near Magazine. Its pro- 
prietors were Francis Asbury Lumsden and George Wilkins Ken- 
dall, one of the first great war correspondents of this country.** 
The only local paper that has been represented as being con- 
sistently hostile to the revolutionary movement in Texas was the 
Post and Union, edited by a man named Carter.** No files of this 
journal are extant, though Dr. Dienst has printed some extracts 
indicative of its attitude in his article referred to above. The issue 
of April 16, 1836, contained a critical account of a meeting of 
Texan sympathizers held at Banks’ Arcade the previous evening. 
The editor charged William Bryan with taking out a writ of 
sequestration against all funds and property in this district be- 
longing to the provisional government of Texas,—a charge em- 
phatically denied by the Texas agent.*® A correspondent styling 


“Issue of April 13, 1836, quoted in Niles’ Register, L, 150. Major 
Gibson made the True American a “very lively periodical.” It became 
the organ of the Native American party after 1837. See John S. Ken- 
dall, “Early New Orleans Newspapers,’ Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 
X, 397. 

“Issue of April 25, 1837. 

“See John S. Kendall, “George Wilkins Kendall and the Founding of 
the Picayune,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XI, 261-285. 

“It may be noted that John F. Carter launched the New Orleans Union 
as an evening journal, Monday, September 21, 1835. The paper was 
printed and published at No. 72 Camp Street, opposite the American 
theatre. The editor declared his intention was to publish a newspaper 
“which shall serve as a neutral ground for all politicians, and where 
sentiments of patriotism and devotion may be recorded by the friends 
of any of the aspirants of public favor.” 

“Alexander Dienst in the Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation, IV, 149-150. The Bee, in its issue of September 25, 1835, printed 
a lengthy defense of the Texans against the charges of a periodical en- 
titled L’Independent, which denounced them as rebels, and attacked the 
journals that were friendly to the Texan cause. The editor of this pub- 
lication, not a single copy of which has seemingly been preserved, en- 
deavored to exculpate Captain Thomas M. Thompson, of the vessel El 
Correo de Mexico of all blame in connection with the capture of his 
vessel by Captain William A. Hurd, of the San Felipe. Cf. Alexander 
Dienst, in the Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, XIT, 
165-173. 
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himself “Brutus,” writing in the True American took as his theme 
an editorial appearing in the Post and Union of May 14, 1836. 
The editor is represented as being at least one citizen who has 
taken a firm and decisive stand in support of the laws of his 
country, in that he advocated a policy of strict neutrality in the 
quarrel between Texas and Mexico.*® 

The cautious attitude of Senator Alexander Porter with refer- 
ence to Texas evoked some critical comments on the part of the 
Bee, though his views were precisely in line with what that journal 
at times had advocated. He was concerned about the danger of a 
conflict between the troops of the United States and those of 
Mexico on the southwestern frontier; lest his own state for the 
time being might become the scene of hostilities. He felt a heavy 
responsibility rested upon officers of the United States army not to 
precipitate a conflict. He pointed out that during the past twenty 
months trade between New Orleans and Mexico had amounted to 
nearly $15,000,000, and during that time eight millions of specie 
had entered the Mississippi from the same quarter. Feelings of 
sympathy for the struggling Texans should be regulated by reason 
and judgment. “He had as much sympathy for the people of 
Texas, as strong a feeling for human rights, and as much hatred 
of cruelty and oppression as any man; but he was not prepared 
to go over the world expending our blood and treasure to succor 
the oppressed.” He therefore opposed recognition and urged a 
policy of strict neutrality. The Washington correspondent of the 
Bee referred to Judge Porter as a popular and highly esteemed 
member of the Senate, assiduous and attentive to his duties, and 
having “all the humor, liberality and high-mindedness of the section 
of which he is a native.” For political reasons, perhaps, the 
editor of the Bee expressed a poor opinion of his abilities, and inti- 
mated that the editor of the National Intelligencer had shared in 
the “redaction” of some of Senator Porter’s speeches on the Texas 
question. It was ridiculous that his pretensions should lead to his 
being acclaimed as “le premier homme de Ja Louisiane.”** 

It was inevitable that the issue of annexation should have been 
injected into the discussions evoked by the Texas question. How- 

“True American, May 17, 1836. 


“Issues of May 26, 27, 28, 1836; September 2, 1836. Senator Robert 
C. Nicholas voted in the negative, March 1, 1837, in regard to recognition. 
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ever, as Wharton, writing to Austin in December, 1836, pointed 
out, there were friends of Texas in Louisiana and in Mississippi 
who opposed annexation on the grounds that a brighter destiny 
awaited Texas as a happy and prosperous nation if it remained 
independent. He also believed that an independent Texas would 
be a formidable rival to the cotton growing and sugar raising 
interests of Louisiana and of other southern states.** Not a trace 
of this argument has been observed in the editorial columns of any 
of the New Orleans journals of this period. On the contrary the 
Bee, as early as September, 1835, in discussing the feasibility of a 
railroad from New Orleans to the Gulf of California by way of 
Natchez and Natchitoches, exclaimed: “O that Texas belonged 
to the United States!”*® A little later southern journals in Louis- 
iana and in Mississippi were pointing out the advantages to the 
South of the acquisition of Texas. Thus the New Orleans Courier 
expressed the hope that the gaining of Texas “will emblematically 
adorn the brow of the chief who avowedly models his policy after 
that of the great Father of American Democracy.” More sig- 
nificant was the statement that at least three new states could be 
carved out of the territory of Texas, thereby affording a “complete 
balance between the two great divisions of the North and South.” 
The great province was too contiguous and too important to remain 
long a member of the Mexican confederacy. The existence of the 
Union would be trebly strengthened by thus adding to it.°° Here- 
in the sectional implications of the incorporation of Texas into the 
Union were explicitly set forth. The following summer, when the 
question of recognition was absorbing the attention of the members 
of Congress, the Washington correspondent of the Bee predicted 
the South and West would favor annexation, while the North as a 
matter of policy would oppose it.°* In July there appeared in the 
Bee one of the editorials which had called forth the protests of 


“George P. Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence, I, 152, 170; Cf. Justin 
H. Smith, The Annewxation of Texas, 314-315. 

“Issue of September 4, 1835, 

“Issue of November 3, 1836. The full title of this journal, the most 
famous perhaps of the old New Orleans newspapers, was La Courier de la 
Louisiane. The first number appeared October 14, 1807, under the man- 
agement of Thierry and Company. J. C. de St. Romes, “probably the 
most distinguished journalist of his time,” took control of it in 1815, 
remaining as editor until 1843. Like the Bee, it was a bi-lingual journal. 
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Carson, alluded to above. “If we receive Texas into the Union,” 
declared the editor, “we take from Mexico a part of the very domain 
we have bound ourselves to. leave inviolate’? . . . “a more 
flagrant breach of the national faith and obligation of treaties than 
such a measure earth has never witnessed.”°* Within a month, 
however, a different note was being sounded by the writer. Now 
it was pointed out that the Rio Grande would be a proper dividing 
line between this country and Mexico; Mexico had more to 
apprehend from Texas than Texas from Mexico; the “aegis of our 
national power will yet be extended over it.”*® 

If any one thing were needed to cause southern editors at this 
time, as in 1844, to view annexation in a favorable light, it was 
the intimation that England would oppose such a measure. In its 
issue of December 2, 1836, the Bee argued that as England’s policy 
was dictated by the considerations of her commercial interests, and 
as these would be subserved by a rich and populous Texas as a 
member of the American Union, no objection was to be looked 
for from that source; furthermore, no objection would be raised 
by France, if England were satisfied. Those two countries would 
never wage a quixotic war compromitting years of prosperity 
in order to insure the destruction of an industrial population, whose 
agricultural laborers would continually open new markets for the 
products.of those countries. Aside from the matter of self-inter- 
est, it was “supremely ridiculous to think of the interposition of 
any European power,” for the affairs of Europe were too compli- 
cated for any one power to interpose a straw if annexation were 
contemplated by this country. Both reason and humanity would 
prevent England and France from “impeding the progress of a 
beautiful province,’ whose possession by this country was ad- 
vantageous from every point of view. Its acquisition would estab- 
lish a “precise system of boundaries,” greatly to be desired. It 
would be easy to disperse all menaces on the part of Mexico. If 
then “war is not to be apprehended either with any European 
power or with Mexico, what can oppose a union with Texas, other- 
wise so evidently to be desired ?’’®* In the same strain the Com- 
mercial Bulletin saw no objection to annexation on this score aris- 


“Ibid., July 16, 1836. 
*Jbid., August 13, 22, 1836. 
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ing from the fears of the “late fastidious meddlers in the English 
Parliament.”*> The New Orleans Courier, taking as its text a 
report that John Bull would make an attempt to crush the navy 
of the infant republic of Texas, on the pretext that her cruisers 
had committed depredations upon British commerce, pointed out 
that Great Britain was always foremost in preying upon the com- 
merce of weaker nations; while represented as a lion, in truth her 
characteristics rather resembled those of the tiger. “One thing is 
certain, that the first British gun fired at the Lone Star of Texas 
will be the signal for our Star-Bangled Banner to unfold itself, 
and its galaxy of stars to become, as it were, united into one for the 
protection of the republic of Texas.” “Beware, John Bull,—you 
have often had to turn your back to the tune of ‘Yankee Doodle,’ 
while our country was in its infancy; and if you have the temerity 
to dare meddle with us again, you will be compelled to move off to 
the double tune of the rogue’s march.’’** 

In a series of elaborate essays appearing in the Bee during the 
months of November and December, 1836, the editor pointed out 
that recent occurrences had opened up a new field of enquiry, pro- 
ducing fresh developments of opinion as to the wisdom of the 
acquisition of Texas. Readers of this journal were urged to banish 
from their memories all former controversies on the subject, and 
fairly to consider those advantages that would accrue to Texas, to 
the United States, to Louisiana and New Orleans as a result of 
annexation. The Texans would be guaranteed protection against 
their former oppressors, while the possession of a fine province 
could not be an insignificant thing to a great people. Anticipating 
the arguments of Senator David Barrow, of this state, eight years 
later, when he vigorously opposed the annexation of Texas on 
account of the injury that would ensue to the economic interests 
of Louisiana, the Bee declared that lack of capital in Texas would 
prevent rivalry in the growing of cane, and “capital would never 
leave a country in which it had grown up.” The demand for 
slaves was so great in the South that there would be a scarcity of 
such labor in Texas, while white labor would be difficult to procure 
for the growing of cotton. In case slavery were allowed in Texas, 
the interests of the South would thus find another guarantee, hence 
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annexation would be beneficial to this state. A real panic had 
been spread among the planters of the state for the purpose of 
exciting their prejudice against a measure which not only would 
do them no harm, but which might be useful to the rest of the 
Union. As a member of the Union Texas would offer a growing 
market for the cattle of Opelousas and Attakapas. Thus from 
whatever angle the question of annexation was considered, it was 
evident the interests of Louisiana would not be compromised by 
such a step.*” 

So far as New Orleans was concerned, the annexation of Texas 
would repair the injury sustained by this port on account of the 
interruption of its commerce with the ports of Mexico. Com- 
pletely reversing its attitude of some six months previous, the Bee 
now declared it was a great mistake to attribute the cessation of 
that commerce to the sympathies of the citizens with Texas! On 
the contrary, it was argued that internal conditions in Mexico were 
responsible for the hurt done the trade so profitable to the mer- 
chants of this city. As an illustration of this was cited the report 
that whole cargoes of mules had been entered at Mexican ports 
without payment of duty. Local markets would enjoy greater 
trade facilities through an annexed Texas than was the case at 
present over the long and dangerous route by way of Santa Fe. 
The commerce of New Orleans would be enhanced by a fine and 
fertile country under our flag.** The issue of December 5th con- 
tained the last of the series of articles to show that annexation 
was the inevitable consequence of the separation of Texas from 
Mexico. “The more interest a subject excites, the more it is in- 
volved in obscurity.” With this as an introduction, the editor 
affirmed that humanity imposed on all nations the necessity of 
sanctioning the separation of Texas from Mexico. Even though 
justice might be violated by extending our arms to a revolting 
province, that was no reason for permitting its inhabitants to incur 
the risk of extermination in consequence of the vengeance of Mexico 
or at the hands of hostile Indians. Only by placing itself under 
the aegis of the United States could Texas obtain acknowledgment 
as an independent state, the prelude to annexation. In conclusion 
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the editor could not imagine so timid a policy as would reject the 
petition of Texas.*® 

So far as concerned the sectional advantages to the South, in 
consequence of a vast slave-holding territory being incorporated into 
the Union, this argument was not pressed at this time by any of 
the New Orleans journals to the extent that it was by some of those 
of South Carolina, Mississippi and Virginia.®° Yet the sectional 
implications of the acquisition of a vast slave-holding area were not 
ignored by the New Orleans editors. Thus the Commercial Bulletin 
pointed out that the annexation of Texas would materially con- 
tribute as a new guarantee to southern institutions by adding to 
the security of that portion of he Union, which was the weaker side 
of the federal edifice. A fairer equilibrium would be then estab- 
lished in the councils of the nation, thereby removing the only focus 
from which the South’s peculiar property might successfully be 
assailed. Incidentally, a great fertile field would be offered for 
the enterprise of northern citizens, who could exchange their com- 
modities for the output of the mines of the internal provinces. 
There was no doubt of the ability of Texas to maintain its inde- 
pendence. We should extend to its inhabitants the hand of fellow- 
ship and protection. A “successful and beneficial arrangement of 
meditated incorporation,”’—that is, by treaty—would “nobly ter- 
minate the administration of the present chief magistrate.”** 

The Picayune quoted approvingly a vigorous article from the 
Opelousas Gazette advocating annexation as a bulwark of southern 
institutions. Every congressman, it was said, who dodged this 
question, “should be hurled from his seat as a traitor to our best 
interests.” To refuse to admit Texas was to favor the scheme of 
the abolitionists. The acquisition of Texas would enable the South 
to increase its influence in the national legislature. “Let us hear 
no more abuse of Texas.” The “lone star” should be respected 
and admired, and a place carved out for her in the Union. “Give 
us both Texas and Canada,” shouted the Picayune about a month 

“Issue of December 5, 1836. The issue of December 9 reproduced the 
“irresistible arguments” of the New York Sunday Morning News in favor 
of annexation. 

“Cf. the Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, XXIII, 


1-20; the Telegraph and Texas Register, January 1, 1837, quoting the 
Charleston (S. C.) Mercury and the Richmond Whig. 


“Issue of August 16, December 14, 1836. 
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later, in commenting upon the suggestion of the New York Express 
to buy both these countries.®? 

The growing significance of the slavery issue in connection with 
the Texas question is indicated by the comments called forth by 
the attempts being made in the winter of 1836 to land African 
slaves on the coast east of the Sabine river within the territory of 
the United States for the purpose of transporting them into Texas. 
In a letter written from New Orleans, November 30, 1836, Wharton 
addressed Austin as follows: “Crush for God’s sake these new 
projects for introducing Africans and put to death all concerned. 
Instruct me to complain formally to this government that the 
Traffic is attempted by U. S. Citizens under the United States 
flag.” Austin was in complete sympathy with whatever steps were 
necessary to put an end to this traffic. On January 6, 1837, we 
find Wharton writing to Austin as follows: “The complaint it is 
said we are about making to this Government in regard to the 
African Slave Trade, has already silenced our traducers and ren- 
dered us great service.” The traducers referred to, needless to say, 
were the abolitionists of the North and East, who were fighting 
annexation, since it involved an extension of the slave-holding area 
which would enhance southern preponderance in the councils of 
the nation.** The Commercial Bulletin called attention to the fact 
that the Texas government intended to protest against American 
citizens in American vessels introducing Negroes from elsewhere 
than the states of the Union. This it was believed would silence 
the enemies of Texas who were asserting that that country was 
bent upon opening up such a traffic with Africa.** 

Did any of the New Orleans newspapers threaten dissolution of 
the Union as an alternative to the acceptance of Texas?®* Nota 
suggestion of extreme measures of this nature. with one exception, 
has been found in the New Orleans journals for the years 1835- 


"Issues of July 23, August 16, 18, 1837. 

“George P. Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of Texas, I, 148, 152, 
155-156, 172; Eugene C. Barker, The Austin Papers, III, 463 (Austin’s 
Draft of Proclamation Against African Slave Trade). 

“Issue of December 10, 1836. 

“Justin H. Smith, The Annewation of Tewas, 67, raises this query. In 
1844 Jackson boasted that no danger of secession existed in the South- 
west. Ibid., 207. 
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1837.°° The Bee declared there were few nullifiers in Louisiana, 
the atmosphere and climate being uncongenial to their nature. “It 
sickens us to hear disunion alluded to in any terms, a word that 
can excite only horror and disgust.” Indeed, no appeal, said the 
editor, would so effectually arouse the state to arms as a call to 
save the Union from dismembership ; hence no love was lost by this 
Whig journal upon Tyler. Separation from the Union was affirmed 
to be “the last and worst sin an American citizen can perpetrate.” 
The word “disunion” should be erased from the American vocabu- 
lary, for it was an idea to be abhorred. Those who insinuated dis- 
union were aliens in law and sentiment. Such a course would be 
peculiarly disastrous to Louisiana. The national election of 1836 
witnessed a southern and an anti-southern contest. Both the nulli- 
fiers and the incendiary abolitionists, with their vile threats, desired 
a civil revolution. The motive behind Calhoun and his friends 
was that they were disgruntled at his failure to succeed General 
Jackson in the presidential office. Calhoun’s whole course re- 
sembled that of Cataline, though the Roman conspirator refrained 
from making war upon his country. “Cataline fell with his face 
turned to heaven and his feet to the foe,—a position in which 
Calhoun would not willingly be found.” This was pretty strong 
language, and yet about a year after this was written we find the 
stalwart Whig journal extolling the great South Carolinian, who 
was represented as battling solely for the principles of the Con- 
stitution.*’ About the same time the Picayune quoted an editorial 
from the New York Transcript on “Texas and Union or Disunion.” 
In this the writer asked, Why should the Texas question prove a 
brand of discord? What harm would result to the United States 
from annexation? The whole country would benefit. If the 
South should prosper from such a measure, should not the North 
rejoice 7% 

This concludes the story of the attitude of the New Orleans 
journals toward the questions of the recognition of, and the annexa- 
tion of, Texas during the years 1835-1837. As indicative of the 
sentiment entertained by the local press and by the great body of 


©The Courier, August 18, 1836, declared in favor of a new confederacy 
to include the slave states and Texas. 

“Issues of August 1, November 7, December 8, 1836; September 23, 
1837. 

“Issue of September 25, 1837. 
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citizens during these critical years is the account of a meeting of 
citizens at the North American hotel on Wednesday, January 12, 
1837, to do honor to the memory of Stephen F. Austin. David G. 
Burnet was chairman, and A. J. Yates secretary. A preamble and 
resolutions were adopted eulogistic of the services of this remark- 
able man. Citizens of Texas were requested to wear mourning for 
thirty days, and Commander Chas. E. Hawkins, of the “Inde- 
pendence,” was asked to fire a minute gun on Friday, the 14th, at 
noon. The Commercial Bulletin in a long and feeling editorial 
dwelt upon the services of Austin, hero, patriot, statesman.®® The 
Bee, on a former occasion, had printed Houston’s tribute to Wm. 
H. Christy, a citizen who had taken a conspicuous part in organ- 
izing relief for Texas in the incipient days of the revolution. One 
statement was as follows: “Our misfortunes have been their mis- 
fortunes; our sorrows have been theirs, and their joy at our success 
has been irrepressible.”*® There was a measure of truth in the 
comment of the Courier: “New Orleans has been to Texas what 
Toulon is to France,—here she organized her armies and fleets, pro- 
cured her munitions of war, and in truth was the means which 
rescued Texas from Mexican thraldom.”™ 

Not the least important of the services rendered Texas by the 
great southern metropolis was the unfailing support on the whole 
of the New Orleans newspapers. 


“Issue of January 13, 1837. 
“Issue of November 26, 1836, quoting the Telegraph and Texas Regis- 


ter, October 9, 19, 1836. 
"Issue of February 17, 1837. 
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JOSEPH BAKER 
ETHEL Mary FRANKLIN 


Joseph Baker came to Texas in 1831. That was the time when 
a man of ability could hew for himself a definite place, and like 
many who came then “Don José,”* as he was known among his 
friends, was one of the pioneer builders of the Republic. His 
biography is one with the growth of the country of his adoption—a 
graphic story of Texas in her earliest years, when bands of maraud- 
ing Indians stole by night upon helpless sleepers, blotting out entire 
communities in a moment, and leaving behind them burning villages 
and broken family groups. Then stern willed and daring young 
men fought the hardships of the wilderness and the oppression of a 
centralized despotism to build for themselves a new government 
and a new nation. Then the infant Republic, with its crude build- 
ings and low adobe huts, housed envoys from the great nations of 
the earth. That was a period when a man must bring all his 
faculties into play, and serve in various capacities his adopted coun- 
try. Thus we find Joseph Baker as teacher, editor, soldier, and 
judge by turns. 

At the time of his arrival in Texas from Maine, U. S.,? Joseph 
Baker was 27 years old. From what town in Maine we do not 
know, though the probability is that his boyhood home was Port- 
land or Gorham since his brothers lived in both places and were all 
educated at Bowdoin College, Portland. Joseph was a son of 
Symonds William and Jane Gerrish Baker, who were married 
August 26, 1796. Of his three brothers, Symonds William, Azor, 
and Thomas, and his two sisters, Martha Hammond and Eliza Ann 
Rodman, two brothers came to Texas and settled permanently. 
Symonds William, or Sir William as he was better known, first 
came to Texas May, 1847, after Joseph’s death to settle his 
estate, and in 1849, after the death of his wife, he removed his 
family of four children, Andrew, William, DeWitt Clinton, and 
Octavia to Texas to settle permanently, while Thomas, a bachelor, 
followed him in the early 50’s. Joseph is a direct descendant of 


4Brown, Frank, Annals of Travis County, XII, 35; Baker, D. W. C., 
A Texas Scrap Book, 273. 
*Joseph Baker’s application for land. Records of the General Land Office. 
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one Thomas Baker, the first of his line to come to America. 
Thomas sailed from Norwich, England, for the new world in 1637, 
married Priscilla Symonds, daughter of Samuel Symonds of Massa- 
chusetts, and settled at Ipswich, and later at Topsfield where he is 
buried. His descendants scattered throughout New England, 
though the original family homestead still stands in Beverly, 
Massachusetts.° 

It is interesting to surmise how Joseph Baker occupied himself 
after his arrival in San Felipe de Austin, December 7, 1831. One 
of the colonists introduced by the Empresarios Austin and Williams, 
he applied, February 1, 1835, for one-fourth of a league of land 
located in Waller County, east of the Brazos, adjoining the prop- 
erties of Isaac Donoho and Thomas McKinney.* In this application 
he stated that he was a bachelor and that his profession was that of 
“instructor to the young.” This statement, “instructor to the 
young,” together with a letter dated 1835, containing the sentence, 


& 2 Having been well acquainted with Mr. Baker who in my 
boyhood was one of my schoolmasters at San Felipe.® 
led us to the supposition that between the years 1832 and 1835, 
Joseph Baker either conducted a school or taught school at San 
Felipe de Austin. A brief survey of the facts concerning the schools 
in Austin’s Colony, shows that there is no record of a school in 
San Felipe between these years.* And yet, no statement has been 
found to the contrary, i. e., that no school was there at that time. 
Now from his own statement we know that Baker was a school 
teacher by profession, and it is likely that in coming to a new 
country where schools were sadly needed he would begin practicing 
the profession he knew. Then, from the letter quoted, definite 
statement is made of the fact that Joseph Baker taught school at 
some time during his residence in San Felipe, and we know, as this 
paper will show, that Baker only lived in San Felipe from 1831 
through 1836. The record of his moves from month to month dur- 
ing the years 1835 and 1836 is practically complete. What could 

’Records of the Baker family in possession of relatives. 

‘Joseph Baker’s application for land and land grant in Austin’s Colony. 
Records of the General Land Office. 

‘Answers of Manuel Valdez in Chambers, William, Sketch of the Infe of 


General T. J. Chambers of Texas, 34-40. 


‘Moore, Wilma Harper, A History of San Felipe De Austin, 1824-1836 
(M. A. Thesis, 1929), 62-70; Kenney, M. M., “Recollections of Early 
Schools,” in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, I, 285. 
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be more natural than that he taught school during his first years 
in Texas, before he threw himself into the heat of the revolutionary 
struggle ? 

The struggle for Texas independence reached the period of its 
greatest intensity between June and October 2, 1835, when at Gon- 
zales, the first conflict of the revolution took place.” During this 
period the conservative party became cognizant of the true state of 
affairs, and finally joined interests with those of the war party, 
whom they had, at first, bitterly opposed.* That Joseph Baker was 
in the center of this struggle we have every reason to believe from 
his moves during the next several months. In a letter from Mose- 
ley Baker to General Sam Houston, dated October, 1844, we learn 
that the interests of Joseph Baker were closely allied with those of 
the war party: 


The ball of the revolution, as you well know, was first put in 
motion at San Felipe early in June, 1835, and . . . a feeling 
of deep excitement pervaded the country from the Trinity west, 
excitement of a highly alarming tendency, urging on to a civil war 
among the inhabitants but quieted for a while by the peace party 
gaining ascendency and issuing a declaration that no cause for 
apprehension existed, that no change in the form of government 
was intended by the Mexicans and that no necessity existed for the 
meeting of delegates from the different portions of Texas to con- 
sult on the political conditions of the times. This result was not 
effected without a violent struggle on the part of the war party. 
Meeting upon meeting was held, speech upon speech was made and 
so long as hope cast its shadow before did the war party contend 
for mastery at San Felipe. Had you been a participant in the 
struggle then going on you would have witnessed the untiring 
exertions of the Whartons, Archer, Travis, Williamson, Williams, 
Johnson, McKinney, Jno. K. Allen, Bowie, Pettus, Money, Joseph 
Baker, and a host of others, all clinging with patriotic ardor to a 
cause over which for a while lengthened shadows of despair were 
cast, and Sir, it was a contest not without its dangers, as you may 
recollect that it produced an order from Gen. Cos to have arrested 
Wm. B. Travis, Moseley Baker, F. W. Johnson, Samuel M. 
Williams, Robert Williamson and Lorenzo de Zavalla to be sent to 
Matamoras for military trial. This military order may justly be 
regarded as the final success of the war party.® 


‘Moore, Wilma Harper, A History of Sau Felipe De Austin, 1824-1836 
(M. A. Thesis, 1929), 152. 

*Ibid., 145-146. 

*General Moseley Baker to General Sam Houston, October, 1844, in the 
Austin Papers. MS. 
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That his position as secretary of the ayuntamiento of San Felipe 
de Austin, where we find him from June through October, 1835, 
had much to do with Joseph Baker’s revolutionary attitude is un- 
doubtedly true, since the handling of all records and information 
coming from Mexico at this period, together with his knowledge 
of the Spanish language,’® must have given him an insight into the 
true state of affairs and rendered him one of the best informed men 
in the colony on the Texas-Mexican situation. The office of secre- 
tary, at all times an arduous one,*? must have been particularly 
difficult then, for the ayuntamiento of San Felipe de Austin, al- 
ways the center of Texas politics, was now the nerve center of the 
entire Texan cause.’* 

Of the two existing letters of Judge T. J. Chambers that bear 
the signature of Joseph Baker in the capacity of secretary, one, in 
particular, is an index to the existing conditions: 


Ayuntamiento of Austin 

The present alarming and critical conditions of the country in- 
duces this body at this time to address you. The total overthrow 
of the state government has placed us in a state of anarchy and 
confusion which it is to be feared will prove highly injurious to the 
best interest of our country. Our governor is a prisoner in the 
hands of the Enemy. Many of the members of Congress are also 
prisoners and all communication between Texas and the ballance 
of the Republic has been cut off by the military. The Governor 
is now at San Fernando and is yet within our reach. Mr. Carbajal 
arrived here last evening having been driven from home by the 
military and from him we learned that the Commandant at San 
Antonio is increasing his force and that more troops are on the 
march to join him. We also learn that three thousand troops have 
arrived at Saltillo destined for Texas and that more are expected 
by water. From Mr. Bowie also on yesterday a letter was read 
which we forward you which corroborates the inferences of Mr. 
Carbajal. Under this view of the subject this body has made a 
peremptory call on the militia who are to assemble immediately for 
the purpose of taking possession of San Antonio, releasing the 
governor and restoring the authorities of the country. We would 
request you to persue some such course and also request that you 
forward to this section of the country as many men as you can 


*Barker, E. C., “The Government of Austin’s Colony, 1821-1831,” in the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXI, 249. 

“Barker, E. C., “Minutes of the Ayuntamiento of San Felipe de Austin, 
XXI, 319-320, Chapter VI.” 

“Telegraph and Texas Register, October 10, 1835. 
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spare for the general protection of the country. We also request 
that you will take immediate steps to conciliate the Indians. The 
Govt. of the state at its last session passed a law assigning them 
a particular section of the country. This should be explained to 
them and no exertion should be spared to conciliate and pacify a 
people who may prove very troublesome to us in our present diffi- 
culties. God and Liberty. J. H. Money. 
San Felipe 20th June, 1835. Joseph Baker, Secretary.’* 


Baker probably held the position of secretary of the ayuntamiento 
until November 13, 1835, when the provisional government was 
formed.'* Shortly before this he had turned to another means of 
helping the cause—a means which at the time proved to be one of 
the strongest possible assets in the hands of Austin in getting 
before the people of Texas the true state of affairs between Texas 
and Mexico.’® This was the establishment of a newspaper, the 
Telegraph and Texas Register, the first issue of which appeared 
October 10, 1835.1° Associated with Baker as joint owners and 
editors in this enterprise were Gail Borden, Jr., and his brother, 
Thomas H. Borden. In this paper appeared letters from Austin, 
moves of the army, translations from the Spanish of various en- 
lightening documents, reports from the Committees of Safety of 
the several jurisdictions, and any other information that might 
foster in the people of Texas a necessary knowledge of the situa- 
tion.17 Due to the stirred up conditions in the colony, the paper 
was not published, as was first intended, in the summer of 1835."* 
That these conditions affected the title and content as well as the 
date of publication is learned from the prospectus, where the origi- 
nal plan of the paper appeared. The prospectus was first published 
in the Texas Republican’® of March 14, 1835, and in the following 


“Ayuntamiento of San Felipe to Judge T. J. Chambers, June 26, 1835, 
in the Nacogdoches Archives. 

The second letter from the Ayuntamiento of San Felipe (signed by 
Baker) to Judge Chambers, September 1, 1835, is found in Chambers, 
Sketch of the Life of Gen. T. J. Chambers of Texas, 136-137. 

“Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 538. 

“Foote, Henry Stuart, Texas and the Texans, II, 66-67; Wooten, Dudley 
G. (ed.), A Comprehensive History of Texas, I, 308. 

“Telegraph and Texas Register, October 10, 1835. 

"T bid. 

“Harris, Julia Inez, The Houston Telegraph, 1861-1865 (M. A. Thesis, 
1924), 1-2. 

“Barker, E. C., “Notes on Early Texas Newspapers, XXI, 1819-1836,” in 
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issues of that paper through July 18, of the same year. “The 
Telegraph and Texas Planter,” the prospectus announced, “will be 
published for the diffusion of political and useful knowledge” at 
San Felipe de Austin, chosen as the most central location both 
from the standpoint of obtaining communications as well as from 
that of disseminating news. “The Telegraph will be the tool of no 
party and will fearlessly expose crime. It will be ready to advocate 
such principles and measures as have a tendency to promote union 
between Texas and the Mexican Confederation, as well as to oppose 
everything tending to dissolve or weaken the connexion between 
them.” The explanation for these changes from the original plan 
of the paper appeared in the first issue of the Telegraph and Tezas 
Register as follows: 


Our readers will see that, in the title of this paper we substituted 
the word “Register,” in place of “Planter,” changing its name from 
what was originally proposed. At the time our prospectus was 
published, the engrossing object was the accumulating of wealth, 
and consequent aggrandizement of the country. Since that time 
affairs have assumed an entirely different aspect, and the all- 
absorbing question is how to protect ourselves, and what we already 
possess. We shall therefore endeavour to make our paper what its 
title indicates, the organ by which the most important news is com- 
municated to the people, and a faithful register of passing events.”° 


It is through his connection with this paper that Joseph Baker 
has been best known in Texas, and rightly so, since the strong and 
stirring editorials are indicative of his character and attainments 
as well as of those of his partners. “These members of the Texas 
Press were all gentlemen of education and ability. . . . There 
was not a sorry man among them,” writes Judge A. B. Norton in 
his History of the Early Newspapers in Tezas.2* The following 
excerpt from one of these editorials will serve to point out the spirit 
of their eloquence : 

In the present excited state of the public mind, it is necessary 
that every item of information which can throw the least ray of 
light upon the subject of our present difficulties, should be placed 
before the public. Unfortunately for Texas, the real cause of these 
difficulties has not been understood; and until lately it was not 


“Telegraph and Texas Register, October 10, 1835. 
“Roy, Addie May, History of the Telegraph and Texas Register (M. A. 
Thesis, 1931), 13. 
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generally believed that a change had taken place in the general 
government. Many reports, calculated to arouse the people to a 
sense of their danger have been circulated, and the excitement has 
continued until the people, seeing no appearances of the predicted 
storm have concluded that they have been alarmed at shadows, and 
that no real danger has existed. That some of these reports were 
wholly groundless, we readily admit; but that arrangements were 
made to bring large bodies of troops to Texas, much earlier than 
this, is proved by information lately received from unquestionable 
sources. Circumstances, however, diverted their attention for a 
while from this quarter, to quell disturbances at home.”” 


Joseph Baker remained with the paper a little over six months, 
the firm of Baker and Bordens being dissolved “by mutual consent,” 
April 5, 1836. The settling of accounts was entrusted to Gail 
Borden, Jr., and Thomas H. Borden.** No cause for dissolution 
is given, though it is more than likely that Baker, having joined 
the Texan army, February 29, 1836,** was called to the scene of 
actual fighting, since there is record of the fact that he served at 
the battle of San Jacinto as first sergeant in Capt. Moseley Baker’s 
company.”> On June 1, 1836, he was given an honorable discharge 
from the army.”® That he had had some desire to get into the 
actual conflict is evidenced as early as October 10, 1835, in a letter 
from Gail Borden, Jr., to Col. Austin. In this letter Borden writes: 


Mr. Baker says he ought to be in camp. Brother Tom says he 
also should be with you but indeed if they leave we never can get 
along with the paper which is of more importance than their serv- 
ices can be in camp.”* 


And again in another letter to Austin dated Nov. 5, 1835, Borden 
says: 


Mr. Baker cannot be spared because he is our only translator.** 


Moreover, on January 15, 1836, Joseph Baker was “unanimously 
elected,” under the provisional government, second judge of the 


“Telegraph and Texas Register, October 10, 1835. 

*Telegraph and Texas Register, April 14, 1836. 

*Records of Land Deeds, General Land Office. 

*Texas Almanac, 1859, 162-163; also State Land Office record, No. 92. 

*Records of Land Deeds, No. 3440, General Land Office. 

“Gail Borden, Jr., to Austin, October 10, 1835, in The Austin Papers, 
III, 170-171. 

*Tbid., 237-239. 
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municipality of Austin,”® to fill the unexpired term of H. C. Hud- 
son, who on January 13, took the oath of office of Comptroller of 
the Treasury.*° Such a position placed Baker in close contact with 
all affairs military, since one of the duties of the office was to 
oversee the election of the militia within the municipality.* 

But undoubtedly the final circumstance that led to his immediate 
enlistment was the arrival, on February 27, 1836, of a letter from 
Travis, who with his men was besieged in the Alamo. This com- 
munication demanded instant attention and a meeting of the citi- 
zens of San Felipe de Austin was called at once that resolutions 
might be drawn up and sent throughout Texas, that Travis’ plight 
might be learned and assistance sent. That a man of force and 
leadership would be put in charge of such a meeting there can be 
no doubt, and it stands as proof of the vigor of the man as well as 
of the esteem and trust in which he was held by his fellow citizens 
that “Joseph Baker was unanimously called to the chair.”** The 
address and resolutions adopted at this meeting were as follows: 


To Our Fellow Citizens. 


The undersigned, a committee appointed by a meeting held in 
the town of San Felipe, on this day, present you with the ac- 
companying letter from the commandant of Bejar. You must read 
and act in the same moment, or Texas is lost. You must rise from 
your lethergy, and march without a moments delay to the field of 
war, or the next western breeze that sweeps over your habitations, 
will bring with it the shrieks and wailings of the women and chil- 
dren of Guadalupe and Colorado; and the last agonized shriek of 
liberty will follow. Citizens of the Colorado and Brazos, your 
country is invaded—your homes are about to be pillaged, your 
families destroyed, yourselves to be enslaved; and you must, one 
and all repair to the field of war, or prepare to abandon your 
country. Ere this information shall be generally circulated, the 
blood of many of our citizens will have crimsoned the soil; and the 
soul of many a devoted patriot flown to heaven. Inhabitants of the 
east your fellow citizens of the west are in danger. Of themselves, 
they cannot resist the foe we appeal to your magnanimity; we 
implore you for succor; and we earnestly, entrust that your succor 
might be speedy. Unless it is, Texas, and her citizens, and her 
liberties, and her hopes are forever gone. For ourselves, we will 


*Gammel, Laws of Tewxas, I, 797. 

°Tbid., 773. 

“Ibid., 544, Art. 12; Telegraph and Texas Register, February 20, 1836. 
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abandon the contest only with our lives, and then earnestly appeal 
to all, every one to do his duty to his country and leave the conse- 
quences to God. 


The names of the committee are then signed, and followed by the 
resolutions, which included soliciting individual subscriptions for 
procuring provisions and ammunition, forwarding men to the scene 
of action as fast as possible, and establishing depots on the road to 
ronzales for provisions and guns. Also Travis’ letter with two 
hundred copies of the meeting were to be published and distributed 
as soon as possible.** 

That Joseph Baker had a part in the actual founding of the 
government of the new Republic is evidenced by the fact that on 
October 3, 1836, when the first session of the first Congress con- 
vened at Columbia, Judge Joseph Baker, “as primary judge for the 
county of Austin,” was called in to qualify the speaker of the House 
and to administer the oath of office.** “Among the acts that this 
first Congress considered necessary to complete organization of 
Civil Government, was one appointing chief justices for the differ- 
ent counties,” and it is a matter of record that Joseph Baker was, 
at this time, appointed chief justice for the county of Bexar,*° 
where according to the county archives,** as well as to the following 
letter we find him serving in 1837: 


I am indebted to Col. George W. Fulton, of Rockport, Texas, 
for the following diagram of the Alamo . . . Col. Fulton says: 
“This diagram gives the original outlines of the mission and the 
lines of the streets and buildings now occupying this site. About 
the first of August, 1837, I first visited the Alamo, in company 
with Judge Baker, then Chief justice of Bexar County, who directed 
my attention to the room I have marked B as the one occupied by 
Bowie, being on his sick bed, when bayoneted by Santa Anna’s 
minions. The corner marked C was shown me, as the spot where 
Crockett fell, surrounded by dead Mexicans. . . I am con- 
fident that the foregoing is as then stated to me by Judge Baker, 
whose opportunity for correct knowledge at that time, cannot be 
disputed.”’*? 


87 bid. 

“Report of the Proceedings of the House of Representatives of the First 
Session of the First Congress, 4-5. 

“Thrall, Homer S., A Pictorial History of Texas, VII, 287. 

*From the Spanish Archives of Bexar in the MS., “The Earliest Transient 
Anglo-American Element of San Antonio de Bexar,” by Frederick C. Chabot. 

“Brown, J. H., History of Texas, I, 581-582. 
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According to a statement in the Matagorda Bulletin of Wednes- 
day, September 20, 1837, Joseph Baker and Wm. H. Patten were 
elected Representatives for the district of Bexar, while this state- 
ment is ratified hy that of D. W. C. Baker, a nephew of Joseph, 
who says that Joseph Baker was Representative in the Congress of 
the Republic in 1837.** 

No Texan’s story at this period would be complete without some 
connection with the Indians, and in this, as in all other respects, 
Joseph Baker’s biography bears the imprint of its time. The Indian 
situation in the southwest in 1838 looked extremely ominous, and 
the Texans hoped to conclude some sort of treaty with the savages, 
particularly the Comanches who were their most deadly foes.*® 
When on March 4, 1838, a party of 150 Comanche warriors ap- 
peared at Bexar, and stated that several of the principal chiefs of 
the nation were encamped 250 miles from the city of San Antonio, 
commissioners were sent back with them to negotiate a treaty as 
the Indians requested. Baker and Alesbury accompanied them as 
commissioners.*° The day after their arrival fifteen of the Indian 
chiefs met with the two white men in council, and stated that the 
Comanches desired the friendship of the Texan government, but 
this friendship was to be given only on the terms that the Indians 
were guaranteed full and undisturbed possession of the country 
north of the Guadalupe Mountains. The commissioners, unau- 
thorized to answer, requested the Indians to send a deputation of 
their chiefs to Bexar in April.tt The name of Joseph Baker does 
not appear again in that story. A treaty with the Indians was 
finally arranged October 9, 1844,** and it is probably to this treaty 
that reference is made in 1846, when another story touching on 
the Comanche Indians also touches on the name of Joseph Baker: 


On Friday evening last a Mexican boy, some 12 or 13 years of 
age, named Juan Jose Zepeda, came to the residence of Mr. Tharp, 
near this city (Austin, Texas), having escaped the day previous 
from a party of Comanches, who were hunting on the San Gabriel 
some seventy miles north of this place, and with whom he has been 
kept a prisoner for the last four years. He was taken from near 


*Baker, D. W. C., A Texas Scrap Book, 272-273. 
“The Houston Telegraph, February 24, 1838. 

“Thid. 

“The Matagorda Bulletin, March 28, 1838. 

“Baker, D. W. C., A Brief History of Tewas, 101-104. 
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San Antonio, and appears to be a very intelligent lad— has the 
appearance of being of the pure white or Castilian blood. He says 
he was at the late treaty with the Indians, but that they kept him 
concealed from the whites whilst there. The manner in which he 
made his escape evinces a degree of shrewdness rarely to be found 
in a boy of his age. On the evening previous to his escape a party 
of Indians who had been absent from the camp for a day or two 
returned, and brought a quantity of corn with them which led him 
to believe they were not far distant from the settlements. ‘The 
next morning he went out in company with some Indian boys, to 
catch buffalo calves. Coming upon a gang they commenced run- 
ning them, when one of the calves became separated from the rest, 
and under the pretext of endeavoring to bring it back, he continued 
running it until he got out of sight of his comrades, when putting 
whip to his horse he “broke” for the direction of the white settle- 
ments according to the best of his judgment, and arrived the next 
night as above stated. He was entirely naked when he got in, and 
considerably fatigued from hard riding. He is now in good hands 
and doing well— Judge Baker of this place having him in charge, 
to whom we are indebted for an interpretation of the above par- 
ticulars. He will be sent to his mother who we understand is still 
living in San Antonio, in a few days.** 


During the years 1839 and 1840, no records carrying the name 
of Joseph Baker have appeared to date. However, in 1841 we find 
him again in Houston, Texas. Under the date of February 18, 
1841, there appears in the Datly Bulletin of January 11, 1842, a 
prospectus for a new newspaper, The Houstonian, as follows: 


“The Houstonian” is published in the City of Houston tri- 
weekly, in a medium sheet, and weekly, on an imperial sheet, well 
printed, on food paper, and, in the style of execution, will not be 
inferior to any work of the kind printed in the Republic. Its 
columns will be devoted to Politics, local and foreign news, Litera- 
ture, Agriculture, and Commerce: and while a necessity exists for 
so doing a large space will be exclusively set apart for the most 
important Acts of Congress. In all matters of political contra- 
versy, or electioneering contests, in which it may take part, its 
course will be strictly honorable, without resorting to low scurrility 
to accomplish its objects; while its columns will at all times be 
open to communications of a reasonable length, written in a chaste 
style, on subjects of general interest. With the view of adding to 
the usefulness of the paper, it is contemplated to establish and 
keep up regular correspondences with persons residing in different 


“The Texas Democrat, June 10, 1846; this account, slightly changed, is 
also found in Frank Brown’s “Annals of Travis County,” XII, 32. 


At 
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sections of the country, by which means the earliest intelligence 
from all portions of the Republic will be received and laid before 
our readers. In short, no pains will be spared to render it a paper 
of general intelligence and interest, not only to our fellow-citizens 
of this Republic, but also to such as may become its readers in 
foreign countries. As the publishers are themselves practical 
printers and will devote their undivided attention to the business 
of the office, they will ensure the permanency of the publication. 
Terms. The Houstonian will be published tri-weekly on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, at $10 per annum. Weekly, every Tues- 
day at $5 per annum. ‘Texas Treasury notes will be taken at the 


market price. 
D. E. and John U. O. Smith, Publishers 


Joshua Burr, Proprietor 
Joseph Baker, Editor** 


There is little doubt of the fact that the editor of The Houstonian 
and the editor of the Telegraph and Texas Regtster are one and the 
same, since the Spanish Archives of Bexar render up the informa- 


tion that: 


In 1842 Joseph Baker was described as of Harris County, in 
deed whereby he purchased for $1,000., survey No. 2, from John 


W. Smith.** 


Thus we know that Joseph Baker was not in Bexar but in Harris 
County the years that The Houstonian was being published. Be- 
sides, having been away from a newspaper for a long time, it is 
clearly possible that Baker felt the old urge of helping to mold the 
thoughts of the people through the medium of the press. Whether 
the publishers of this new paper, having known him for his con- 
nection with the Telegraph and Texas Register called him from 
San Antonio to become editor of their publication, or whether 
Baker, already living in Houston, became interested in a new 
enterprise must remain a matter of surmise, for of The Houstonian 
itself little is known. Only three issues, those for August 16, 18, 
and 20, 1841, exist, and the name of the editor does not appear at 
all on the actual publication.*® After its dissolution, if there was 


“The Daily Bulletin, January 11, 1842. I have used this prospectus in 
its entirety as it appears in the Daily Bulletin, feeling that since so little 
is known about The Houstonian the prospectus might be of particular 
interest. 

“From the Spanish Archives of Bexar in the MS., “The Earliest Transient 
Anglo-American Element of San Antonio de Bexar,” by Frederick C. Chabot. 


“The Houstonian, August 16, 18, 20, 1841. 
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a dissolution, Joseph Baker is not heard of for two years. There 
is some likelihood that he spent these years in Galveston, since 
letters in the Baker family show that he owned a great deal of 
property there, that at some time must have demanded his personal 
attention. Under the government of Anson Jones, in 1845, we 
find Joseph Baker in Austin, Texas, serving as Spanish translator 
for the princely sum of $900.00 a year.*7 He died July 11, 1846.** 
The supposition that he died of yellow fever or one of the plagues 
that swept Texas and the entire southwest at that time is brought 
about by the apparent suddenness of his death. That he must have 
died suddenly is assumed through three facts. In the Texas Demo- 
crat of July 8th, only one week before his death, the name of 
Joseph Baker appears among those of a number of citizens who 
desire Hon. James M. Long to announce for Probate Judge. On 
July 9th, two days before his death, in his memoranda the word 
“quinine” looks incongruous among a list of such purchases as “1 
pair pantaloons, 1 silk handkerchief, 2 pair socks, 1 pair suspenders, 
1 shirt.”*° That he bought quinine leads to the assumption that 
he died of a fever, while the list of articles of dress would indicate 
that he had no premonition of illness or death. The last, almost 
conclusive fact is, that “possessing a considerable land estate,”®° 
Baker died intestate.** His obituary notice, probably the truest 
index to his character that remains, reads: 


Died—In this city on the 11th., inst., Joseph Baker, Esq., bach- 
elor, Spanish Clerk in the Genera] Land Office, a native of the 
State of Maine, aged about 42 years. The deceased emigrated to 
Texas sometime previous to the war, and was a man of the revolu- 
tion. He had filled various important stations in his adopted coun- 
try, with credit to himself and usefulness to those who had honored 
him with their confidence ; his high sense of honor and probity and 
social qualities, has embalmed his memory in the hearts of a large 
circle of friends, while his varied attainments, general intelligence 
and good humor, rendered him at once an instructive and pleasant 
companion and useful citizen. His friends everywhere, and they 
were many, will hear of his demise with bitter regret, and sigh that 


“National Register, November 22, 1845. 
“The Texas Democrat, July 16, 1846. 


“Mr. Joseph Baker’s account for $20.50, against the Estate of Joseph 
Baker in the Records of the Probate Court at Austin, Texas. 


“Brown, Frank, Annals of Travis County, XLI, 35. 
“Estate of Joseph Baker, Records of the Probate Court at Austin, Texas. 
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they can no longer meet his cordial and merry greeting. It will be 
gratifying to his relations abroad, to know that he received every 
attention during his illness, and that the last sad rites were per- 
formed with due solemnity, by a large number of citizens and 
friends.” 


“The Tewas Democrat, July 16, 1846. 
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THE DIARY OF JAMES BUCKNER BARRY, 1860-1862 
EDITED BY JAMES K. GREER n 


The diary of James Buckner Barry, a portion of which is pre- 
sented herewith, is a part of the collection of several hundred pieces 
of manuscript, known as the Barry Papers, acquired by the Library 
of the University of Texas in February, 1927. The editor of this 
journal learned of these papers in 1926 when they were in the 
possession of Mr. Kossuth Barry, of Walnut Springs, Texas, a son 
of the diarist, who presented the entire collection to the University 
Archives. 

James Buckner Barry was born in Onslow County, North Caro- 
lina, December 16, 1821. In the late winter of 1844-45, he decided 
to follow the example of many of his contemporaries and go to 
Texas. He boarded a ship at Swansboro for New York and then 
took passage for Texas by way of New Orleans and thence to 
Jefferson, Texas, by way of Red River and Natchitoches. He 
arrived in Texas in the spring of 1845. After looking over the 
country from Jefferson to San Antonio, he finally joined Captain 
Jack Hays’s army of the Republic of Texas. When his service 
with the Rangers terminated he hired out to a surveyor of lands 
in north central Texas as helper. But report of friction between 
the forces of Zack Taylor and the Mexican army in south Texas, 
caused him to hasten to enlist with Captain Chandler’s company, 
First Regiment of Texas Mounted Rifles, under command of Col- 
onel Jack Hays. 

In the attack on Monterrey, Barry was wounded and was mus- 
tered out with his company on October 2, 1846. He returned to 
his father’s home in North Carolina where he spent the winter. 
He married Miss Sarah Applis Matticks, daughter of a prominent 
planter, of Onslow County in February, 1847. With his bride, her 
brother, and two slaves, he returned to Texas. From Houston, 
Texas, the party proceeded to Bazette in Navarro County, where 
Barry engaged in stock-farming. Later, he served as sheriff and 
as county treasurer. In 1855 he moved to Bosque County, which 
had just been organized, where he farmed and raised stock. Here 
Barry encountered the usual hardships of the frontier settler and 
was exposed to the attacks of Indians and lawless characters. 
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The depredations of the savages continued and became so heavy 
that Governor Houston authorized Barry and other men, in De- 
cember, 1860, to recruit companies to patrol the frontier. A few 
months later, Captain Barry, commissioned by the State, assisted 
in the taking over of the federal military posts in Texas. Barry 
was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel of the Texas 
Frontier Regiment and served through the war with the confidence 
of his men and his superiors. 

After the war, Barry resumed his farming and stock raising, but 
was frequently called upon to help maintain order during the 
troublesome days of reconstruction. For his military services in 
behalf of his community and because of his record in civil offices, 
such as postmaster, sheriff, county treasurer, etc., citizens of Barry’s 
district sent him to the eighteenth legislature. He had never been 
very active in politics previously, although he had assisted in or- 
ganizing chapters of the Grange. His last active participation in 
public life was the acceptance of the nomination for State Treas- 
urer on the People’s Party ticket in 1898. 

The final years of his life were spent on his ranch with members 
of his family. He died on his eighty-fifth birthday, December 16, 
1906, and was buried with simple ritual in the family burial plot, 
on a hill overlooking the ranch house and the river valleys, three 
miles southwest of Walnut Springs, the town which he had been 
instrumental in founding and protecting from the usual vicissitudes 
of frontier travail. 

The diary covers the period from January 1, 1855 to May 30, 
1862. While Barry’s life was more circumscribed during the period 
of 1860-62 than from 1855 to 1860, the diary is made up substan- 
tially of the same sort of items that appear during 1860, 1861 and 
1862. The journal seems to merit publication, if for no other 
reason, as a first-hand narration of the homely details of the daily 
life of a pioneer settler on the southwestern frontier during the 
Civil War. 

[January], 1860 


1 Sunday at home all day snow on the ground the last three 
days[.] cold weather froze good many stock Parson Kid[d] left 
here after being weather bound 3 days ° 

2&3 most of the snow melted|.] trying to work a little 

4 went after horses on Rockey [Creek] killed several goblers 
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5 cloudy with misty rain worked on windows 

6 rained in forenoon[.] killed hog in afternoon 

7? went horse hunting in the day turkey hunting at night killed 
amongst hands some 27 turkeys got home about midnight with four 

8 Sunday at home Grixon’ gone visiting & &c 

9,10 at home done but little[.| hired Hannah? to Ward on 7th 

11, 12 snowed for two days very bad winter so far great many 
stock frozen probably 1000* head in county 

13, 14 Somewhat better we[a]ther though heap of Snow and 
Slop on the ground yet[.] bread scarce 

15 Sunday all in good health beautiful day most of the snow 
melted [.] N. Harwick and wife spent the day [.] boys Rabit 
hunting killed about a dozen [.] this week spent in hunting stock 
horses & hogs [.] helped Mr Griffin to work on his house at the 
Crossing of East Bosque he having rented land from me and is to 
build another house in adition [.] very pretty week [.] killed ante- 
lope on 21st marked two wild hogs got home after night 

22 Sundev fine morning, though cloudy all well Mr Hester sent 
Betsey* home 

23, 24 done but little laid the foundation of my Stone kitchen 
and other little chours 

25 rode a big ride looking after my stock some horses missing 
I fear the Indians have them 

26 helped Mr Jno Hefly raise house [at] Me Carter ford 

27 went to Meridian traded some with Woods finished sowing 
fall wheat the frost having killed all I sowed early want to sow 
spring wheat soon 

28 helped Mr Griffin work on stone chimney for the first 
[ house ? ] 

29 Sunday at home Grixon gone to Mr Jacks on visit the boys 
went to Mr Wards sheep [ranch] after some poor lambs to rais on 
shares 

January 30 31 helped Mr Gritfin build stone chimney Short & 
Adam Harwick set in to make rails 


4Barry’s nickname for his wife. 

One of Barry’s slaves. 

*The census of 1860 reported 14,856 cattle in Bosque County. 
*A negress Barry had hired to Hester. 
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February 


1, 2 Cold and rainey Sent my waggon to mill 47 bu 

3 went with Will horse hunting towards the Brasos 

4 went turkey hunting with Mr Griffin killed several 

5 Sunday Spent the day at Mr Jacks 

6 Ed Kimbro set in to work [my wagon] got back from mill 
put up stable for my Jack 

? fixed door to Stable 

8 Started up the Bosque to hunt horses Kossuth’ with me sent 
Kos back from Mr Wards camp with some lambs 

9 stayed last night with Mr McCarty on Duf[f]au [Creek] 
went to Mr Duncans on [the] Bosque heard the country was full 
of Indians [They] killed two women Mrs Woods and Lemley took 
[the] two Miss Lemleys off and good many horses [.] stayed all 
night with Capt Garlin after riding most of the night on express to 
Camp Cooper to get out the regular soldiers[.] great excitement 

10 rode to Mr Lemonses[.] all out after Indians all confused 

11 rode to Mr Brownings on Clear fork of Brasos got supper 
rode on all night got to Camp Cooper after sun[-|up looked around 

12 after Indian sign & & 

13 went to 28 mile station some Indians crossed stage route 

14 rode to phantom hill on clear fork Brasos looked up our 
horses[.] General Indian disturbance on the whole frontier 

15 rode back some six miles found fresh Indian trail[.] 14 
men from Leon after them[.] followed it until evening quit it and 
went to killing Buffalo 

16 parted with the Leon Company and struck for Camp Cooper 
killing several buffalo being the only meat we had to eat[.] Indians 
took our [herd of] horses at night[.| got them back after hard 
race and rode all night 

17 went to camp Cooper had interview with Maj Thomas® con- 
cerning Indian Deppredations stayed with Colins 

18 rode down to my old friend Wm Brownings on clear fork 
[ Brazos | 

19 Sunday[.] all Indian-news[.] stealing horses in all di- 
rections[.] Came down to Mr Lemonses on Iron creek who had 


‘Kossuth Barry, son of J. B. Barry. 
‘Major George H. Thomas, later famous Union general. 
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just had a fight with the Indians and killed some and took from 
themn some 50 odd horses 

20 rode to Capt Peter Garlands[.] Indians yet in the country 
taking all the horses running on Rush creek some on Ba[r]tons cr 

21 rode to Chandler Roberts near Stephenville 

22 got back home learned the Indians had taken my wifes and 
Kossuths sadle nags and great many other horses and killed some 8 
persons took two girls prisoners treated them very brutally and 
turned them loose 

23 went to Meridian where there was 20 men in wait for me 
to take command of them to hunt Indians 

24 attended church at Mr Kimbroes 

25 at home writing this[.] Comp[any] rangers organised 
under Lieut Walker to range above this — [county ?] 

26 Sunday[.] had considerable comp[any][.] boys fixing 
out for ranging 

27 went in company with the rangers to Duf[f]au[.] sold to 
R. F. Short horse and gun for $95.00 to Chafin large gun and 
pistol for $140.00[.] met with Indian news on [the] Duf[f]au 
the country seems to be full of them rob[b]ing & murdering 

28 rod[e] to Dixon Walkers from Duf[f]au before breakfast 
with Indian news[.] got company of five men and went on scout 
to Beans gap 

29 saw some Indian sign 


March 


1 lay in watch on the mountains near Beans gap 

2 took 29 head of horses from the Indians killed beef to eat 

3 yet in wait for Indians[.] [a] Comp[any] came over from 
the Leon [and] told of great many Indians in the country killing 
and plundering 

4 Sunday drove some horses home by way of Cranfills [Gap ] 

5 at home[.] the Indians took good many of my horses 

6 went to Lockers Mill saw three Indian scalps that was taken 
by the crowd I left at Beans gap and another drove of horses none 
[of] the boys got hurt 

? got back home exciting news 6 families killed on Hog creek 

8 & 9 rode over the range to the Brasos looking after my 
horses 
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10 attended public meeting at Meridian passed resoluions in 
regard to our frontier and Indians depredation[.] it seems that 
some white men at the agencies encourage them 

11 Sunday[.] Mr Griffin and Jas Bryant families forted up 
at my house on act. of Indians[.] went over to Mr James, still 
good deal of Indian news in the country & 

March 12 drove up some calves penned some 20 get but little 
milk 

13, 14, 15, 16 & 17 lofo]ked [after] my stock and Indian[.] 
12 was at Mass meeting at Meridian in regard to Indian affairs 

18 Sunday started up on Rocky[ ?] creek after some horses the 
Indians took from me that were retaken by the citizens Mr Ward 
went with me got back home on 

20, 21, 22, 23, 24 looked after stock and Indians & 

25 Sunday at home all day Norther with some rain 

26 Mr Self got back with some flour for me from the mill[.] 
our Gov Sam Houston ordered out 1,000 men against the Indians 
Smith at Waco commanding[.] great excitement generally [be- 
cause| of murder & theft 

27 Spent the day in fixing for the woods to range after Indians 

28, 29, 30, 31 Spent in camp looking after Indians under Capt 
Nelson 

April 


1st Sunday in camp on the dry prong of Honey Creek 

April 2 Came home through Spring Creek Mountains run 
down and caught turkey in company with Mr Ward 

3 at home in tie forenoon to recruit for another trip[{.] started 
in afternoon for camp on the dry prong of Honey creek rode all 
night to get there found Capt Nelson in camp up to the ninth 
spent looking after Indians[.] cut of[f] ones head during the 
trip [and| saw three that had been killed by another company[.| 
run into a drove of wild horses shot six times at them probably 
killed two crippled others 

9 got in home saw or heard but little sign of Indians 

10 separated my mares in foal from other horses & mules 

11, 12,13, &14 amongst my stock[.] shot another mustang[. | 
sent Mr Self who I have hired with team after bread stuff[.] gave 
him $65.00 to buy with[.| there is no grain in this section at 
all[.] very dry the prospect for this years crop is blighted by the 
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drought and Indian troubles[.] altered four colts for Doct 
Toliver 

on 13, 14 Capt Nelson & [K]Night took dinner with me tryed 
to trade him [Nelson] horses for sheep got up 140 head horses 

15. Sunday preaching at Mr Kimbroes by parson Montgomery[.] 
none of us went[.| continues dry[.] prospect for crops as usual 
for this country, very bad, little or no Indian news had to send 
100 miles after bread 

April 16 looked after stock brought home swarm of bees in 
sack 

17, 18, tolerable good season attended to stock shot deer 

19, 20, 21 — do —do— drove up sever[al] calves killed several 
rabits with pistol bought five head of Com[m]on sheep from Mr 
Ward at $20.00 they being the first sheep I ever owned &c sheard 
them got 4 lbs wool Sent Kossuth to Meridian with $20.00 rained 
all the evening on him coming home 

22 Sunday heavy rain last evening and night all well no Indian 
news this week[.] killed 9 rabits last evening and this morning 

23 attended to stock[.] Fortune’s negro and others here after 
horses 

24 — do — heard yesterday of my Brother Bryants death who 
lived at Marlin[.] [He] left three children all grown [.] [One] 
Diana [is] married got one child 

25 went to Meridian settled with Johnson the blacksmith[.] 
spent some 10 or 12 dollars got home after dark 

26 Went out with Mr Hefley to look for Indian sign shot deer 

27, 28, —do—do— run down turkey and caught it on pony 

29 Sunday Mr Hester and family spent the day 

30 at home attending to stock &c 


May 


1, 2, 3, 4, attended to stock[.] Mr Self went after his horses 
he thought the Indians had stolen [and also] brought in some of 
mine 

5 went to Meridian to attend trial as witness in case Harwick 
against Reed about horse to try the title[.] guarding my horses 
every night for fear the Indians[.] they [are] doing some mischief 

6 Sunday[.] looking after Indians & horses with some minute 


men 


a 
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7, 8, 9, —do—— do do 

10, 11, 12, went to Edwards after some horses went to [the] 
fields after filly took Kos with me killed buck shot antilope some 
Indian news in the Country need some rain 

13 Sunday all well meeting at my house today 

14 Sent Kossuth with Mr Jacks cow hunting gone 5 days 

15 hunted stock brought in two horses for Mr Cogdell 

16 helped Mr Griffin to lay the foundation of his house[.] My 
Nephews little daughter Mary Bryant killed herself by climbing 
to the top of the fence and pulling the top rail off on her[.] she 
was to see me with her mother[.] she lived but a little while[.] 
made coffin for her 

17 buried little Mary done but little else 

18 Mr Griffin raised house hunted for stock in forenoon 

May 18 found colt mule killed by other mules another cripled 

19 Marked & branded 43 calves[.| gave 10 cows and calves to 
Kossuth branded 3B to encourage him to read the Bible 

20 Sunday alls well nice wether rode on prairie with Mr Angel 
to look for cattle found them 

21 attended to stock fixed some bee gums my bees doing tol- 
erable well some 20 hives 

22 Mr Self got back from his brothers yesterday today he 
started up the country after some horses the Indian stole from 
him last winter 

23 & 24 attended to stock made two hair ropes 

25 went ranging after Indians that Kossuth saw on head of 
East Bosque the rangers under Walker all discharged from this 
county 

26 hunted poines thought the Indians had taken 

2% Sunday alls well needing rain very bad on wheat and corn 
Mrs Barry & Self went to Kimbroes 

28 getting very dry going Start out ranging to day 

29, 30, 31, had two men Savana and Armstrong with me look- 
ing for Indian sign on the Leon and other waters 


June 


1, 2, 3, ranging back home[.] saw no sign of Indians though 
heard of some[.] brought in some horses the Indians had stolen 
stoped one night in the town of Comanche 
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4 Commenced cutting wheat little negro child very sick 

5 at home all day drove [swarm bees into?] bee-gum had little 
rain 

6, 7 Cut my fall wheat attended to stock 

8. 9 was at Mr Fields after a young mare helped Mr Griffin to 
fix rafters 

10 Sunday[.] preaching at my house by rev. Montgomery 

11 this week cut my wheat Mr Merchant helped me up [to the] 
16[th.] did not get quite done wheat very sorry 

17 Sunday rested at home took bee gum for Ollive 

18, 19, 20, fixed for threshing wheat in co[mpany] with the 
rest of my neighbors[.] went to Meridian 19[th.] traded good 
deal with Jones & White[.] stable and horse got burned at 
Meridian belonging to Doct Little 

21 Attended to Stock and several other things about home 

22 went to Church sermon by our circuit rider Flemings 

23 went to Mr Wileys & Hester 

24 Sunday at home very dry bad prospects for crops 

June 25, 26, at home attending to my general interests 

27 spent the day with Mr Cogdell 

28 At home killed a coon with my pistol 

29 Started with Capt Clark to look for horse thieves[.] Mr 
Farris[,] Clark’s negro Simon[,] & Kos [in] our company[.] got 
as far as Mr Howards on the Llano 

30 on one prong of the Lampases 


July 


1 only traveled to Sulphur Springs on Lampa:zes where Coln 
John Burleson joined our Company 

2 to South [of] Ft Gabriel[.] camped all the time 

3 went near Austin to Mr Rogers where the thieves traded one 
horse with the Dep[u]t[y] Marshall [who] got one dollar to boot 

4 passed through Austin where my son Kos 9 years old and 
Gen Sam Houston had somewhat of an interesting conversation 
had our horses shod stoped At Doct Hills[ ?] below 

5 Got to Walkers on Sanan Tonia [San Antonio] Road[.]} 
Bebout joined us 

6 tothe Yawas [ Yeguas| got strait news but got off the trail. 
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? went through Caldwell four miles out on Brinim [Brenham | 
road 

8 Sunday crossed the Main Yawas [ Yeguas] stoped at Atken- 
sons 

9 To Brinim [Brenham] where we parted some went to Wash- 
ington some to hempsted [Hempstead] [where we] got another 
horse[.] several more joined our Company in pursuit of the horse 
thieves & 

10 All of us met at Navisoto [Navasota][.] those that went 
to Hempsted brought the horses up on the [cars?][.] [we] scat- 
tered again my crowd got to Miligans Depo[t] where we got a good 
trad[e| they traded two mules to [one] horse & 

11 Got to Mitchells 6 miles toward port Sul[l]ivan[.] our 
crowd split again[.] myself Kos and Mr Stark of Brenham went 
or started to Marlin found that the thieves had gone the pt 
Sul[l]ivan road I sent Kos on express to Marlin to take the news 
to the other crowds &c 

12 went 6 miles west of pt Sulivan found the thieves had 
turned back across the Brasos 

13 went to Cameron where I saw a negro hung for setting fire 
to the Town went to Marlin that night 

14 Stoped in Marlin took dinner with Ned Franks rode to 
Waco that evening having learned at Navisoto who one of the 
thieves were[.] we lost but little time now 

15 Came to Meridian some got in by Breakfast 

16 increased our crowd to fifteen elected Jno Hanna Capt[.| 
went in the neighbourhood of the thieves kept [Silent ?] 

17 made a break before day for the thiev[e]s[.] got one shot 
him badly but hung him worse afterwards[.] moved the prisoner 
across the river into Bosque County[.] learned the other thief 

made his escape to Arkansas 

18 Came home after fresh horses found all well as usual 

19 went back to camp[.] good many citizens gathered in and 


hung the prisoner|.] he made no confessions only what we already 
knew[.] hisnamewas . . . [.] started three men to Arkan- 
saw after . . . the other thief[.] Came back to Steels creek 


camped at [the] Spring with good many 
20 got home after more than three weeks [of] hot and dry 
travel and spent over $130.00 and got but one horse thief Rev 
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Fleming preached at my house good many neighbours in at- 
tendance 

21 drove up and penned some my hogs that was getting in my 
fields[.] went down to Mr Hefleys fished with sein caught good 
many fish some thirty odd[.] Bosque dry [water] only in holes 

22 Sunday alls well crops cut short by drought 

23, 24, & 25 Spent about home attending to stock fishing &c[.] 
catch good many fish with sein[.] some excitement about horse 
thieves[,] murderers[,] and Abolitionist hanging[.] {citizens 
hanging] them without law 

26 Attended public meeting At Meridian[.] Appointed on 
Committy to draft resolutions to put down horse thieves[.] learned 
that Mrss [Messrs.] Hanna[,] Jacobs and Brown had got back 
with . . . a horse thief they went after 

27, 28 looked after the general welfare of the country &c[.] 
was at a public meeting of the Citizens of Bosque, Erath, Johnson, 
& Hill counties near Mr Lotts on the Brasos in which various reso- 
lutions were adopted to rid our county of thieves and cut-throats[. | 
one [resolution was] that . . . should be publicly executed on 
the 10 of august near the county line of Erath and Bosque 

29 Sunday[.] passed home with prisoner . . . on the way 
to Capt Clarks where we were to give him trial[.] took dinner at 
home with good many citizens &c[.] got to Clarks in the evening 
some 100 men there & 

July 30, 1860 

30, 31, was in commity of Vigilance At Capt Clarks investi- 


gating . . . and other suspicious characters of crime 
August 
1 Got home[.] [We] gave . . . up to Civil authority & 
2 went fishing with Savage and Polk caught all we wanted 
3 Was horse hunting on head of East Bosque with Polk 


4 At home fishing some but little else Kos horse hunting 
with Polk 

5 Sunday at home all day but little company 

6 Which was Election day for County and other Officers went 
up as far as Capt Clarks on my way to Stephenville to Attend 
Sale of Negro bid $300.00 for him[.] Clark very sick 
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? Started before day in consequence of Doctor for Clark spent 
the day at Stephenville started [home] after supper 

8 Got home by way of Capt Clarks rained [sufficiently] to wet 

9 went to Sulphur Springs on [the] Paluxie [Paluxy] to meet 
With General Committy from the adjoining counties where it was 
agreed that . . . the horse thief shonld be publicly executed 
the succeding day by 2 oclock &e 

10 after some arrangements and deliberations of the committy 

was led out by over 100 men and hung to a post oak by a 

rope that my son Kossuth bought with 50 cts Governor Houston 
gave him when on the trail with me in Austin &c 

11 drove in home horses on my way home lay out on the prairie 
with Mrssrs Ward and Kimbrough 

12 Sunday at home by myself Grixon gone to Jas Kimbroughs 
been some rain grass tolerable good & 

13, 14, 15 spent in getting up calves & colts and branding 

16 went to Meridian was qualified to office of justice of the peace 

17 Went to Morman hill after a young horse 

18 branded some 25 calves went fishing in the afternoon 

19 Sunday preaching at my house by rev Montgomery good 
many persons present good many of them ate dinner 

20 went to Meridian[.] stayed all night with Ward Keeler[.] 
heard of six men Armed with guns and pistols hunting me to kill 
[me] for the active part I took in hanging some horse thieves &c 

who Stole Capt Clarks horses 

21 Got back home in latter part of the day & 

22, 23 at home looking after stock and getting of[f] to mill 

August 24, went to Clark[s] by way of upper Bosque[.] 
Kossuth with me sent him back with some horses 

25 came back home by way of Hill Medfords drove some horses 
home branded 4 colts killed 2 polecats 

26 Sunday at home rained all day &c Mr Mills assessor of Erath 
county stoped with me all night 

27 yet raining fine season after a killing drought 

28, 29, 30 At home[.| one day at Meridian nothing of im- 
portance 

31 went to Parson Hurleys on head of Duf[f]au by way of 
Capt Clarks who is very sick from the featigueing [ride] he had 
after the horse thieves & 
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September 


Ist went on to Mr Fields after filly that run away 

2 Came home by dinner[.] after dinner started to Waco in 
company with Capt McCarty after . . . who is said to have 
been concerned with the Indians in killing two families in Jack 
County & 

3 got part the way down to Waco[.] in 6 miles caught a negro 
with some horses [which] were taken by a white man for the pur- 
pose of running them off 

4, 5, 6 spent in the vigilance committy room in consultation 
with committy of Waco in regard to . . . case and others[.] 

. was finally given up to us when we left with him in company 
with several others[.] After traveling about a mile he requested 
of us the privilege of praying which was granted[.] he then re- 
quested that his body should be left above the ground whereupon 
he was left hanging to a live oak limb & 

7? Came to Icenhowers [?] where I bought 118 head of sheep 
from him at 2.50 cts per head drove them home 

8 got as far as Isreal Standerfers 

9 Got home with all my sheep found all well 

10 went to Meridian traded considerable[.] loned Wm Hefley 
a horse to hunt his on[.] James Bryant started to mill for me to 
Bell county after 66 bu wheat & 

11, 12, 13, 14, & 15 sheared all my sheep|.] went over to Mc- 
Clellans and on prairie[.] rained friday & Saturday making the 
grass very fine let Mr Vernon have young horse to break 

16 Sunday all well 

1860 September 17 went to Meridian branded 1 colt At Har- 
wick[s] [a] mustang[.] also 7 calves[.] was at presbyteran meet- 
ing &€ 

18 sent Kos with Harwick cow hunting got home 

19 went to Kimbles bend to buy corn worth $1.50 & 2.00 per 
bu ver[y] scarce country not made half enough to do 

20 returned home by way of Mr Lotts & Ervins[.] the Meekses 
families about to get of[f] we having drove the men off some 6 
weeks ago &c got home after night 

21 At home the most of the day[.] went [to] Mr Wileys in 
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the evening[.] Miss Wiley settled for sofa’[Sophia] up to this 
date[.] Doct[or] Harwick ow[e]s me $12.50 on settlement to 
this date[.] The Grixon with some of her neighbours went to 
camp meeting took provisions and bedding &c 

22 Going to start to meeting today with Kos & Will 

23 Sunday at Meridian at Methodist camp meeting 

24 Came home meeting yet going on Kos & Will came up Steels 
creek drove home wild cow fighty 

25 & 26 stayed about home some company attended to mail 

27 killed very large wild cat last evening with my pistol|[. | 
helped Lee and Hurley to hunt cow &c 

28 Kos & Will got back off cow hunt with Ples Beaty[.] about 
home 

29 worked the road Jas Wiley overseer[.] Altered horse for 
Wiley[.] Jas Bryant Got back from mill yesterday gave $1.50 for 
wheat[.] Kos & Will went cow-hunting with Doc Harwick 

30 Sunday at home &c 


October 


1 James Bryant Sets in to work a year with me for one hundred 
dollars[.] I am to attend to his stock[{.]| Commenced sowing 
rye[.] hired Mr Skinner at $15.00 per month, put in lights in 
the windows &c[.] Loaned Doct Little three hundred dollars in 
Citizens Bank La 

2 At home fixin[g] windows in East end of my house 

3 Done but little myself on attending to my stock up to 

6 Mr Skinner worked on negro house &c[.] Sowing wheat 

7? Sunday started in evening to attend as Committy [of this 
county] a general meeting of the vigilance committy of the several 
counties at mouth [of] Nowlings river got back on 

October the 9 hauled and put up wall of negro cabin went 
with Mr 

11 Skinner to Cedar break after cedar rafter for cabin 

October 12, 13 was on the head of East Bosque after some wild 
hogs[.] marked 4[.] shot deer of[f] my mule and got thrown 
and little crippled but made the mule pack it home[.] very fine 
buck[.] was after night 

14 Sunday at home good chance of company 


15 raised couple negro cabins 
"Negress hired out to work when crops were short and times were hard. 
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16, 17 about home done but little 

18, 19 & 20 was at Meridian[.] our Court in session Judge 
Battle presiding[.] citizens Bosque County held two public meet- 
ings to consider the protection of the frontier and advise some way 
or means to get remunerated for losses already sustained &c the 
meeting concluded that having no confidence in the officers sent 
to our relief that they send an independant Company out and re- 
quested myself to take charge of said company 

21 Sunday at home some company 

22 Sowing wheat with three plows fixing to get off ranging 

23 do— — ——do — 

24 helped Major Bob Young raise his house 

25 & 26 at Meridian fixing the boys [for] ranging &c 

27 at home fixing guns [and] other things to get off[.] the 
Grixon in the confoundest bad humor theres no satisfaction being 
in her company 

28 Sunday fine we[a]ther alls well[.] my Company all to 
meet here to night[.] the waggon’s not got up as I expected will 
go to look for it[.] the most of the boys came up— 

29 Started with some 13 men to the Indian country, met with 
Capt John Lowe of Stephenville with 10 more[,] Capt Hamner 
one more man on the 4th Nov on Hub[b]ards creek making [in] 
all 25 men[.] went on with own outfit for two months tramp on 
the [illegible] 

Nov 8 run afoul of several Indians got their horses but let the 
indians get away[.] [we] went through Camp Cooper 

11 to Givins old ranch[.] traded our waggons for pack mules 
& sadles for our tramp in the woods it being the last settlement on 
the clear fork [of the Brazos][.] lay by on the 

13 for the men to kill some buffalo[.] [They] reported at 
night forty killed[{.] found an emence [immense] quan[t]ity on 
the clear fork 

14 two men quit me and two more had their horses run of[f] 
by the buffalo and had to return afoot[.] one more coming with 
them leaving us twenty strong[.| lay by to hunt the two horses[. | 
killed buffalo every day good many with my pistol[.] stampeded 
the balance of the horses by rolling rock down a mountain but got 
them again[.] some swam the Clear fork hobled[.] while in 
sight of the double mountains I got separated from my company 
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and had 5 lonesome days travel by myself in an Indian country 
before I got with them[.] found Indian sign but no Indians[.| 
came in down the Colorado by ft Chadbern [Chadbourne][.] In- 
dians killed several teamsters on the Overland mail route to Cali- 
fornia while we were above there[.] much cold weather while out 
Sunday[.] got back to Camp Cooper 

Dec 16 left Capt Lowe at Mountain pass very sick, myself 
and 4 men came by way of Jacksboro to see about the Indian ex- 
citement in that region[.] the rest of the mens horses all gave 
out[.] found that the Indians had killed several families and 
other men took off over 100 head of horses[.] got home on the 
25th Dee 1860[.] recd on 


[ January, 1861] 

Jan 3rd/61 Comm[ission] from the gov[fernor] to raise a 
Lieut’s Comp of 25 men for the defence of the frontier[.] good 
deal of Indian deppredations on the frontier several little fights 
between them and the Citizens[.] at Waco where I first heard of 
the Secession of S-Carolina started on [the] 

8 for Ft. Beiknap with my company to be mustered in the 
service[.] got there on the 18th but failed to be mustered in on 
account of hurrying in the woods after Indians[.] was at the 
buffalo hunters camp about 

24, 25, where Coln Jack Baylor was preparing to start after 
Indians with about 200 Citizen soldiers[.] took my own company 
high up on Hubbards Creek where I scouted with half of my 
Company at atime[.] was in a big sleet on 31, & 1st Feb. without 
any tents to cover up[.] lived principly on buffalo[.] was on a 
scout to Ft Mason[?] dismissed my scout for five days went in 
home found my order was countermanded by Gov Houston and re- 
ceived another from the convention of the people of the state of 
Texas to raise 100 men to assist in taking the United States forts and 
posts on the frontier of Texas the state having Ceceded[.] which was 
don[e] but allowed the officer[s] and men to take off the most of 
their arms[.] got my old company and new one together on the 
25 of 

[ February | 

Feb 25 1861 mustered out my old company mustered in the 
new one the same day[.] took possession of [Camp] Colorado on 
27 the U S soldiers leaving the day before we [entered | 
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[ March] 


March 1 then proceeded to fort Chadbourne[ ?] which was also 
surrendered on demand[.| we then proceeded to Camp 

10 Cooper[.] got there about the tenth Mrch found that it had 
already surrendered to Coln Dalrymple [and] Other citizens under 
the old State service called out by Gov Houston[.] it was notwith- 
standing turned over to our Coln Henry E. McCulloch who left me 
with my company in Command of the same he having left Capt 
Frosts Company in Command of Colorado Capt Holly[ Halley] at 
ft Chadbern [Chadbourne] where we held our positions up 


[May] 


May 4 to about 4 may where we kept up scouting parties in 
such manner as we thoght best to the frontier but failed to keep 
the indians entirely from doing some mischief[.] broke up their 
camps but killed none[.] about this time I received commission 
from the S. C. S[t]at[e]s to raise 80 men to be mustered in on the 
4 May in the C. S. service but was mustered [in] on the 7th/61 
by Capt Sayers Of Montgomery Alabama as was the entire regiment 
under Coln H. E McCulloch where I have been since up to this 
time[.] am now at home for several days leaving Lieut Combs 
in Command of the Company & post &c[.] our regiment is posted 
from the Concho to Red River [with] some spies kept looking out 
towards Kansas[.] on my arrival home I find all well and every- 
thing in a prospering condition plenty of rain and good crops[.] 
have had some 50 colts foaled & over 80 calves[{.] find all the 
country alive to the war[.] TC Alexander of Bosque raising 
comp[any] for active service[.] Coln Alison Nelson a regiment[.] 
hear of several little fights between the North and South troops in 
Virginia[.] our ports blocaded[ ?] 


[July ] 


July 16 Start back to my Company at Camp Cooper which I 
left the last days of June was at 

4th of July at McCurrys near Meridian[.] find every thing in 
a prospering Condition farm and stock[.] have over 50 colts folded 
[foaled] thi[s] year and over 100 calves[.] Kit* upset the wagon 


*Negro belonging to Barry. 
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and nearly killed himself[.] I have hired two men to attend to 
my business During,my absence, heard the two armies in Virginia 
are in the neighborhood of one another a big fight expected 
every day 

| November | 


Nov 16 arrived at home from Camp Cooper 

30 Started back to Cooper where I remained with my company 
until about the 25th of of [sic] April 1862 when I was ordered to 
Ft Mason to be mustered out of service on May 7th/62 but the 
Conscript Law caught 4 companies of my regt in the service and 
continued us in for two years longer 

Feb 22 [1862] I was elected Major of my regiment in place of 
Maj Ed Burleson resigned[.| Lieut Bushong was elected to fill 
the vacancy of Capt in my old Company[.| had four fights with 
the Indians during my twelve months service® 

July 26/61 had first fight[.] ten men to 41 Indians[.] six 
or seven hours fight in the open prairie resulting in the killing of 
nine Indians getting one man killed Jas McKee and six wounded 
5 horses killed three others wounded’® 

July 29 [1861] second fight[.] [a] running fight of about 12 
or 15 miles[.] result 7 or 8 Indians killed, lost three men|[.] 
notwithstand|ing] the Indians outnumbered us nearly two to one 
they retreated all the while sometimes to full speed[.] the men 
killed in this fight, were Thomas Wetherby Tip Connelly Jerome 





Lynn 

Nov Ist [1861] the third fight[.] on the plains at the head 
of Pease river[.] killed ten Indians got two men wounded and 
two horses some $600 wo|[r|the of ponies and peltries 

April 9 [1862] the fourth fight [.] on my way to Ft. Mason[.] 
got + men 4 horses wounded Thomas Erkenbrock badly wounded 
killed 3 Indians wounded one[.] relieved from duty 

May 30[1862] Started [home] the Conscript Law not reaching 

*Consecutive entries in the diary ceased with that of May 7, 1862. Evi- 
dently summaries were made from notes for the entry on this and the three 
succeeding dates. Then, after one relapse to April, 1862, the chronological 
order was resumed on May 30, 1862. 

“Brief reports of these fights of July, 1861, are made in the Post Return 


of Company C, for the month of July, 1861, “Record of Events,’ in the 
Barry Papers, Archives, University of Texas. 
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my age [.] got home on 4th June[.] found all well but the” 
[ mutilated | 


“Here the diary ends. Barry was soon in the field and again took up 
entries in his diary with his old perseverance. The remaining pages, how- 
ever, approximately sixty-odd in number, were cut out by some member 
of the family, according to Mr. Kos Barry, a son, probably because the 
entries contained uncomplimentary personal allusions and would revive 
unpleasant memories of the War. 
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DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE 
EDITED BY HARRIET SMITHER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
XXV 


Monday the 24th fine bracing morning— wife & Daughter came 
home after breakfeast, accompanied by Miss Maria Hotchkiss— sat 
on an Examining Court, Thos and Wesley Hanks— accused of 
assault and battery with intend to kill Wm Caldwell (alias Georgie 
Caldwell)— heard, and wrote down the Testimony, Judge Hart 
and Blake sitting with me— bound both the Hanks’s over in the 
sum of $500.00 for their appearance at the next district Court— 
Arendt and Hensley commenced to Shingle the House to day 

Tuesday the 25th July fine weather, at work to day recovering 
(Shingling) the House— Miss Maria Hotchkiss & Miss Agusta 
Raguet paid us a visit— a deaf and dumb man named Jackson a 
printer by trade stopped with me to day— send off western mail 
made out a copy of the yesterdays proceedings, for which I re- 
ceived a note for Four dollars and some cents— loaned Bautista 
chirino $50, Texas Treasury notes for which he is to pay me a 
young Cow, if not returned within a short time— 

Wednesday the 26th this was one of the warmest days of this 
summer, to day I payd up all my Taxes for 1841— to wit— my 
own $156.95— as Administrator of G. Benards’s Estate $31.19 as 
Administrator of Patricio de Torres $27.67— as administrator of 
James Ogilvy $92.25, and as Agent for Jose de los Santos Coy 
$27.67— & Joseph Polvador, $1.27— the mail came in from the 
west, Com. Moore has arrived at Galvezton— no particulars— mail 
contractor Goodman’s Brother wrote to me that he is very sick, 
but whishes me to go on with the mail at all events— done some 
business in the office 

Thursday the 27th at 3 P. M. Fahrenheit’s Thermometer was 
100— in the Shade—! nothing doing— some little Sickness about 
in the country, my wife complaining a little to day, hope to god 
she will not get Sick— the whooping Cough is in Town, Judge 
Hart’s childern have got it, am afraid our little ones will get it 

Friday the 28th very warm, there is however a little breeze 
stirring, bought and pail for a cow at the Plantation of Bautista 
Chirino, he is to deliver her to me in October next, or sooner if 
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she has a calf, gave him (Chirino) my Branding Iron to put it 
on the Cow—, at noon Mr A. McDonald and Lady arrived from 
Huntsville-— received a Letter from Judge Terrell he has not 
paid the monay (Texas Treasury notes) he owes me to the General 
Post Office Department as he ought to have done, but says he made 
all right— Col Jennings arrived from washington— 

Saturday the 29th weather allmost too hot to breathe Mr Mc- 
Donald & Lady remain here to day— a very dull hot, lazy, day— 
Col Thorn gave a Party in the Evening. 

Sunday the 30th a cool Breeze in the morning, and a very heavy 
rain in the Evening— Mr Roberts arrived and his Son and 
Daughter all left at 4 P. M. to go as far as Jessy Wallings’s a Mr 
Collier travelling Agent for the Houston Telegraph arrived, stops 
at my House. Placide is a little unwell to day, 

Monday the 31st had a settlement with Mr Collier for the Hous- 
ton Telegraph— gave him my note for $48.00 this amount mostly 
was contracted under the old Law, but n’importe— I'll pay it— 
Mr Collier left at noon— for Jessy Walling’s— 

Tuesday the 1st of August 1843 Cool bracing weather— it is as 
cool as it generaly is in october— had a tremendous rain last 
Evening— paid Wm Jones $5.50 on a note he has of mine which 
he ought to credit me with, and which I Expect he will do— send 
off western mail, wrote to the mail contractor Mr Goodman, that 
if he does not come on himself or send me on monay to keep the 
mail going it will stop.— I have allready advanced upwards of 
Sixty dollars for him and can not go it any more— I also wrote 
to Judge Terrill about our Land affair, hope he will give me a 
favorable answer, or I shall be obliged to go after him to Crockett— 
and if I do we will, and must, have a Settlement 

Wednesday the 2d weather still cool, mail from the west arrived, 
an officer from Matamoros arrived at Washington from Matamoros 
with Despatches from Gel Woll respecting the armistice, received 
a Letter from Judge Webb— grand master of Masons of Texas— 
respecting the funds in my hands, requesting me to send them 
on— received a Letter from Judge Terrell, acknowledging that he 
is in Copartnership with me in the Land purchase of Douglass’s 
Estate purchased at probate sale, which I have settled with Doctor 
Starr the Administrator Judge T. promises to settle with me on his 
return from the Indian Treaty— received $325.00 Exchequer Bills 
from Mr Miller Private Secretary of the President— to sell for 
Silver— 
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Thursday August the 3d fine weather, it is cool in the Evening 
and morning, and a fine Breeze during the day— the whooping 
Cough is prevailing in Town— allmost in our neighbourhood— not 
yet at the House but no doubt we will have it, no matter better 
now then at any other time, the childern are all healthy— 

Friday the 4th weather continues the same had a Small Shower 
of rain at noon— felt unwell last night, took medicine this morn- 
ing better this Evening— Kept the House all day— read Howitt’s 
Germany— very correct description of the People their manners 
and coustoms (at leasta as far as I am aquainted with them) read 
also Kate in Search of a Husband— good thing— 

Saturday the 5th fine weather— Kept the House till 2 P. M. 
went up Town on Horseback to Blake’s office to attend to some Law 
Suits of Canfield’s— in the Evening received my watch from 
Natchitochez— but how did I receive it— the cristal broke & my 
gold chain and gold Seal gone— how this is God only knows as I 
have not received any Letter 

Sunday the 6th fair, a refreshing Shower in the afternoon 
B. Blake gone to Rusk County, paid me $3.50 Texas Exchequer 
Bills, which he owes to the Lodge No 2. nothing particular doing, 
being Sunday spend the whole day in reading— 

Monday the 7th August weather a little warmer then it has been 
for a few days past, Commenced to pull fodder to day, wrote to 
David F. Tabor respecting my watch chain, wrote to Mr Kechney, 
in no very flattering terms about how he has cheated me in the 
articles of Coffee, send him a Sample of it so that he may look and 
see that he has cheated me if he does not allready know it, wrote 
to H. M. Eder— send off the Letters pr Mr Wood of this place, 
opened the Land office to day but there was no business before us, 
it was adjour[ne]d 

Tuesday the 8th weather very oppressive during the day till 2 
P. M. had a fine Shower, Thunder & Lightning, did not rain enough 
however to injure my Fodder which is pulled— the mail did not 
arrive from the East, the Horse got Sick and could not travel, there 
will however not be any failure as an other Horse has been send 
on and will no doubt be here to meet the western Mail in due time— 
One of the Persons who left here for the Indian treaty returned— 
got sick— says Gel Houston has gone on to the place where the 
treaty is to be held— and several that intended to go had returned 
to washington 
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Wednesday the 9th fine August weather,— hard at work pulling 
fodder— the Eastern mail arrived (at last) brought no news, 
received a Letter from Mr Brooks P. M. San Augustin, respecting 
the non appearanec of the mail Contractor, received an invitation 
to a Ball to be given at San Augustin to morrow Evening— 

Thursday the 10th weather still the same— the western mail 
arrived, but no monay— a young man by the name of Brown 
arrived, he is to carry the mail on the Eastern route from Mount 
Airy to Sabine Town he stops with me to night, and will go back 
to morrow to go where Mr Goodman is, and get monay, or there 
will be no more mail carrying on this route sure— 

Friday the 11th very warm, had a hard shower of rain in the 
Evening, had all the Fodder out, but none was much damaged— 
wrote a Letter to Mr Goodman the mail Contractor, send it by 
Mr Brown, whom I expect back next Wednesday Evening. 

Saturday the 12th weather fine, a cool Breeze Blowing from the 
S. w. saved all my fodder which was pulled I shall have enough for 
all the year— a Mr Wm Cobb returned to day from Snively’s 
Expedition he reports, that Snively has had a fight with the Mexi- 
can Troops, which came from Santa feé to escort the Mexican 
Merchants, half of Snively’s men were disarmed by U. 8. Dragoons, 
who escorted the Caravan to the Texas Line, an other Party of 
Snively’s men happily were out so that he has at all events enough 
left to Capture the waggons who will not suspicion any thing of 
Snively’s having any more men exept those which were disarmed. 

I whish old Jack all the Success in the world hope to see him 
arrive here at the head of all the waggons 

Sunday the 13th August 1843 fair in the morning with a strong 
S. w. wind— hard rain in the afternoon, Mr McDonald and Lady 
arrived from San Augustin on the way home— having some business 
in Montgomery County, I have at the earnest solicitation of Mr 
McD. determined to go on with him 

Monday the 14th fair weather— left directions respecting the 
farm eta left at 7 oclock A. M. and went to the widow McLean’s 
Six miles beyond the Nechaz 42 miles— here I found Mr Peck 
of San Augustin very sick, he arrived thus far on his way back 
from Galvezton and was taken Sick. also Mr Gil is here sick, he 
paid me $25.00 in Exchequer monay in place of $20.00 good monay 
he owed me— 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Négociations de la République du Texas en Europe, 1837-1846. 
By Mary Katherine Chase. Librairie Ancienne Honoré 
Champion, Paris, France, 1932. 226 pp. with frontispiece 
map. 

Even were it not for the fact that the Republic of Texas claimed 
all the territory north and east of the Rio Grande and south and 
west of the Florida Treaty line, the story of the diplomatic nego- 
tiations of representatives of the Republic of Texas in Europe 
during the years from 1837 to 1845, would be of much historical 
interest, for it throws informative sidelights on the intrigues, the 
hopes and the ambitions which led up to the War with Mexico 
and the consequent acquisition by the United States of the Spanish 
Southwest. The author, an A. B. of Stanford University and a 
Ph. D. of the University of Brussels, spent several years of re- 
search in the archives of the ministry of foreign affairs in Paris, 
in Brussels and in The Hague, where she found a number of 
letters, hitherto unpublished, of Texas envoys in Europe and of 
European diplomats appertaining to the development of events 
from the time that Texas declared its independence from Mexico 
to the annexation of Texas by the United States. 

The author, after a brief review of the political situation from 
the days of Mexican independence to the declaration of inde- 
pendence by Texas, tells how Texas turned to Europe after the 
United States had refused the proposals for annexing the new 
republic. The first chapter is given to the negotiations of General 
J. Pinckney Henderson with the governments of Great Britain, 
France, and Belgium, resulting in a commercial arrangement with 
London and a treaty of amity, navigation, and commerce with 
Paris. The expedition of exploration of Alphonse Dubois de 
Saligny to Texas in 1838 and his favorable report in 1839 that 
the independence of Texas was an accomplished fact, that the cause 
of annexation to the United States was definitely lost, and that 
amicable relations with Texas would redound to the benefit of 
France, was of much aid to General Henderson, and the recogni- 
tion of Texan independence by France. 

To General James Hamilton fell the task of completing negotia- 
tions with Belgium and of formulating three treaties with Great 
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Britain, as related in the second chapter. His efforts, however, to 
secure the aid of European powers to force Mexico to sign a treaty 
of peace, recognizing the independence of Texas, proved futile. 

Chapter Three is given to the failure of General Hamilton to 
obtain financial aid or other concrete results, which failure he 
ascribed to the unsettled conditions of Europe. Accompanied by 
Captain Victor Pirson, confidential agent for Belgium, Hamilton 
returned to Austin, where he found himself under fire by press and 
politicians. Pirson, however, obtained concessions from the gov- 
ernment of Texas for large land grants for Belgian colonization, 
with which he returned to Europe. 

Upon the departure from Paris of Hamilton, George S. Mc- 
Intosh, was named chargé d’affaires and resumed the delicate and 
difficult negotiations which were later taken up by Dr. Ashbel 
Smith, who became the Texas chargé d’affaires to London and Paris 
in 1842. Particularly emphatic was his protest against the con- 
struction in British shipyards, of two warships, Guadalupe and 
Montezuma, for Mexico. This question of neutrality embarrassed 
Lord Aberdeen. Smith proposed triple mediation by France, Great 
Britain, and the United States between Texas and Mexico. This 
movement for peace was futile, although France consented to act 
as one of the mediators. Smith entered into negotiations with 
Spain, in which the relations of Cuban commerce with Mexico and 
Texas became factors and in which Washington Irving, then 
United States minister at Madrid, took part. In 1843, Texas sent 
William Henry Daingerfield to Europe to negotiate treaties with 
the Hanseatic cities of Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck. Dainger- 
field arrived in Havre on June 5, repaired to London to confer 
with Smith, and arrived in Paris on July 24. There, great satis- 
faction was expressed over the suspension of hostilities between 
Texas and Mexico. Proceeding to Frankfort, Daingerfield was 
presented to Burgomaster Fréderic de Meyer, expressing a desire 
for a commercial treaty with the then free city and with the 
German Zoll Verein. Proceeding to The Hague, Holland having 
been the second European nation to recognize the independence of 
Texas, he presented his credentials to Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Schimmelpennick. He was accorded a brilliant reception, mainly 
through the friendliness of Charles Hughes, the United States 
chargé d’affaires. Proceeding to Brussels, Daingerfield was granted 
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an audience by Léopold I, king of the Belgians, who appeared much 
interested in Texas and expressed his benevolent sentiments toward 
the new republic. This episode concludes the fourth chapter. 

The fifth and final chapters cover the negotiations by Daingerfield 
with the Hanseatic cities, with Germany and Austria, the capitals 
of which he visited, this task taking him into 1845. In the mean- 
while Dr. Ashbel Smith had taken up at Paris and in London the 
negotiations for a guarantee by France and Great Britain of Texan 
independence, and he also entered into further negotiations with 
Spain. Smith, leaving Europe for Texas at the end of 1844, was 
replaced early in 1845 by George Whitefield Terrell. The annexa- 
tion of Texas by the United States, of course, cut short diplomatic 
intercourse and negotiations. Texan diplomacy had consisted 
mainly of dangling before European nations and ports the possi- 
bilities that lay in preferential treaties of commerce with a young 
republic, mainly agricultural and possessing potential natural re- 
sources which offered markets for European products and profitable 
colonization projects along the principal river valleys. 

Pav A. F. WALTER. 





The South as a Conscious Minority, 1789-1861. By Jesse T. Car- 
penter. (New York. The New York University Press. 
1930. Pp. x, 315. Price $4.50.) 

Since 1920 much consideration has been given to the problem of 
minorities. Professor Carpenter has made a study of the ante- 
bellum South in search of an answer to the question whether a 
minority may impose restraints upon the will of a numerical major- 
ity and, if it has that right, by what means the restraints are to be 
exercised and enforced. The Old South is here treated as a sec- 
tional minority trying to work out an “adequate philosophy of pro- 
tection to its interests in the American Union.” 

Professor Carpenter’s task was, first, to establish the fact that the 
South was a sectional minority; second, to show how the South 
adhered to four principles of protection, namely, local self-govern- 
ment, the concurrent voice, constitutional guarantees, and southern 
independence ; and, third, to present the application of these prin- 
ciples in the Confederate Constitution. How the South sought its 
protection within the Union under the first of these three principles 
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is told in an attractive way; how the South chose the principle of 
independence without the Union is a story that will not let the 
reader’s interest lag. 

The book is well documented throughout from msny primary 
and secondary sources. The select bibliography of thi: y-five pages 
and the index of fifteen pages add much value to the book. It is 
unfortunate that the table on the sectional distribution of presi- 
dential electors on page 23 is in error in providing for only four 
United States senators during the entire period from 1789 to 1860, 
as a comparison with the table on the sectional distribution of mem- 
bership in the House of Representatives on page 22 will reveal. 
Curiously enough the table allows five senators for the decade from 
1830 to 1840. The error can be easily corrected by those who are 
interested. Students of American history and of American 
political thought will find Professor Carpenter’s book very stimu- 
lating and helpful. It is, indeed, a thought-challenging “analysis 
of a minority philosophy traced through its successive epochs of 
development.” 


R. L. BresEte. 





Financial History of the Public Lands in Teras. By Aldon 
Socrates Lang. (Waco, Baylor University, 1932. Pp. xii, 
250. $1.50. Published as The Baylor Bulletin, XXXV, 
Number 3, July, 1932.) 

The history of Texas is a subject of many episodes, incidents, 
and developments. Professor Lang has added a chapter to this 
history with his work on the financial aspects of the public lands 
in Texas. He acknowledges the value of certain printed sources, 
largely secondary in nature. The reports of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, State Treasurer, Comptroller of Public 
Accounts, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Board of 
Regents of the University of Texas, and of the State Game, Fish, 
and Oyster Commission proved valuable sources. The constitutions 
and laws of Texas, court decisions, and newspaper files were also 
studied. The period covered by this study is essentially that from 
1835 through 1928, but for Spanish and Mexican grants it goes 
back to 1731. 

Professor Lang’s interest in the study is primarily that of the 
student of public finance. The main objective of the study is the 
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determination of the efficacy of public land as a “source or system 
of public revenue.” Eight specific, but subordinate, objectives of 
inquiry are pursued. Twenty-five statistical tables are included for 
illustration and explanation. 

Out of an estimated total of nearly 171,000,000 acres, left after 
the sale of 67,000,000 acres to the United States in 1850, the State 
of Texas appropriated nearly 52,000,000 acres to the public schools, 
the University of Texas, and the eleemosynary institutions. Other 
large grants of land listed in a table on page 244 were: 36,876,492 
acres for bounties and donations ; 32,400,000 acres for railway build- 
ing; 4,494,806 acres for colonization contracts ; 4,847,136 acres for 
homesteads; and 3,050,000 acres for the State Capitol. 2,000,000 
acres of University lands and some scattered tracts of school lands 
remain unsold. Recent oil developments have vindicated the policy 
of the Board of Regents of the University of Texas to withhold from 
sale nearly all of the University’s lands. The state still owns 
1,722,800 acres of reserved submerged lands. 

Practically speaking, the public domain is gone. Texas used 
“both the fiscal and non-fiscal principles of land disposition.” Dis- 
regarding an excess of 26,000,000 acres granted by Spain and 
Mexico, we find that the state derived the sum of $113,837,945.59 
from its land, or 78 cents per acre. This sum is less than one-sixth 
of the total state revenue collected during the period from 1835 to 
1929. Has the policy of alienation paid? Professor Lang con- 
cludes that it paid in “lower tax rates on an ever-increasing amount 
of private wealth,” obviated taxation to a certain extent through 
the grants for education, increased the state’s population and 
wealth, and “was essential to state-building.” On the other hand, 
he regrets that more lands were not sold for revenue, especially 
those set aside for education, and asserts that “the interests of the 
educational funds should have been paramount.” Although settle- 
ment and home ownership needed stimulation, “it is exceedingly 
doubtful if such a policy [that of selling educational lands] would 
have produced any greater problem of farm tenancy than that which 
now exists in Texas.” The wisdom of a policy “looking primarily 
to . . revenue possibilities” is best seen in the administration 
of the remaining University lands by the Board of Regents of the 
University of Texas. 

R. L. Bresexe. 
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Dictionary of American Biography. Edited by Dumas Malone. 
Volume IX, pages x, 625. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1932.) Price, $12.50. 

This volume, covering the alphabet from Hibben to Jarvis, con- 
tains 672 sketches, the work of 363 authors. The major articles 
are those on James J. Hill, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Winslow 
Homer, Sam Houston, William Dean Howells, Washington Irving, 
Andrew Jackson, Henry James, and William James. These longer 
sketches average six pages each. The remaining articles vary from 
half a page to three pages. Perhaps the subjects of these nine 
larger sketches may be taken as an index of the emphasis of the 
volume—one capitalist and railroad executive, two politicians, three 
literary men, one painter, and one college professor, who, by the 
way, occupies ten pages against eight for Andrew Jackson and three 
for Sam Houston. In the minor sketches no phase of human 
activity is neglected—diplomats, lawyers, soldiers, actors, preach- 
ers, inventors, farmers, merchants, bankers, physicians, race- 
horse trainers, baseball players, missionaries, suffragists, and out- 
laws, to mention but a few. One of the chief aims of the editors 
was to present in the Dictionary “a cross section of American life,” 
and this volume well illustrates the success which they have attained. 

Some five thousand sketches have now appeared in the Dictionary, 
and each succeeding volume increases the interest and value of the 
work. In spite of necessary condensation, the articles represent a 
high degree of literary excellence, and, in general, are intrinsically 
interesting. Even a casual reader may find both entertainment 
and profit in the personal and factual details of the numerous 
sketches of contemporaries and near contemporaries with whose 
careers he is already partially familiar. 

Sketches of Texans or of those related to the development of 
Texas are: Sam Houston (an excellent sketch by Professor R. G. 
Caldwell, of Rice Institute), Volney E. Howard, R. B. Hubbard 
(by Professor C. 8. Potts), James 8S. Hogg (by Professor Caldwell), 
R. S. Hyer, and John Ireland. 

The Dictionary of American Biography is fostered by the Ameri- 
ean Council of Learned Societies (representing eighteen learned 
associations). Its preparation was made possible by a subvention 
from the New York Times Company and Mr. Adolph S. Ochs. 

EUGENE C. BARKER. 
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